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BY QUEX. 


means of a lorry lift from 
lhead, and a horse borrowed 
: ‘the Divisional D.A.C., I 
und Brigade Headquarters i in 
illage that the Germans had 
pied before their retreat in 
spring of 1917, 
The huge, red-faced, grey- 
d Adjutant, best of ex- 
nker officers, weloomed me 
the farmhouse steps with 
‘hard handshake and a 
lowing ‘“‘ Cheerio!” followed 
“Now that you're back, 
an go on leave.” 
In the mess the Colonel 
» me kindly greeting, and 
me something of the 
Br 9's ups and downs since 
f by hac left France in August 
17, wounded at Zillebeke: 
10w ‘all the old and well-tried 
‘itery commanders became 
ties before 1917 was out, 
how, under young, keen, 
nd patiently selected leaders, 
_ VOL, CCIV.—NO. MCCXXXVI. 
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the batteries were working up 
towards real efficiency again. 
Then old Swiffy, the veterinary 
officer, came in, and the new 
American doctor, who ap- 
peared armed with two copies 
of the ‘Saturday Evening 
Post.’ It was all very pleas- 
ant; and the feeling that men 
who had got to know you 
properly in the filthy turmoil 
and strain of Flanders were 
genuinely pleased to see you 
again, produced a glow of 
real happiness. I had, of 
course, to go out and inspect 
the Adjutant’s new charger— 
a big rattling chestnut, con- 
ceded to him by an A.S8.C. 
major. A mystery gift, if 
ever there was one: for he 
was a handsome beast, and 
chargers are getting very rare 
in France. “They say he 
bucks,” explained the Ad- 
jutant. ‘He'll go ” weeks 
F 
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as quiet as a lamb, and then 
put it acress you when you 
don’t expect it. I’m going to 
put him under treatment.” 

“Where's my groom?” he 
roared, Following which there 
was elaborate preparation of 
a weighted saddle—not up to 
the Adjutant’s 15 stone 5, 
but enough to make the 
horse realise he was carrying 
something; then an impro- 
vised lunging-rope was fash- 
ioned, and for twenty minutes 
the new charger had to do a 
circus trot and canter; with 
the Adjutant as a critical and 
hopeful ringmaster. In the 
end the Adjutant mounted 
and rode off, shouting that 
he would be back in half 
an hour to report on the 
mystery horse’s preliminary 
behaviour. 

Then the Regimental Ser- 
geant-Major mancwuvred me 
towards the horse lines to 
look at the newly made-up 
telephone cart team. 

**You remember the doctor’s 
fat mare, sir—the wheeler, you 
used to call her? Well, she is 
a wheeler now, and a splendid 
worker too, We got the hand- 
wheeler from B Battery, and 
they make a perfect pair. And 
you remember the little horse 
who strayed into our lines at 
Thiepval —‘Punch’ we used 
to call him—as fat as butter, 
and didn’t like his head 
touehed? Well, he’s in the 
rear; and another bay, a twin 
to him, that the Adjutant 
got from the —th Division. 
Changed ‘Rabbits’ for him. 
You remember ‘ Rabbits,’ sir? 
—nice-looking horse, but in- 
clined to stumble, All bays 
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now, and not a _ better. 
looking telephone team in 
France.” 

And then an anxious mo- 
ment, Nearest the wall in 
the shed which sheltered the 
officers’ horses stood my own 
horse — dear old Silvertail, 
always a gentleman among 
horses, but marked in his likes 
and dislikes. Would he know 
me after my six months’ ab. 
sence? The grey ears went 
back as I approached, bunt 
my voice seemed to awake 
recognition, Before long a 
silver-grey nose was nozzling 
in the old confiding way from 
the feurth button towards the 
jacket pocket where the bis- 
cuits used to be kept. All 
was well with the world. 

A rataplan on a side-drum 
feebly played in the street 
outside! — the village orier 
announcing that a calf had 
committed hari- kari on one 
of the flag-poles put up to 
warn horsemen that they 
mustn’t take short outs over 
sown land. The aged orier, 
in the brown velveteen and 
the stained white corduroys, 
took a fresh breath and went 
on to warn the half-dozen 
villagers who had come to 
their doorways that uprooting 
the red flags would be in de- 
fiance of the express orders of 
Monsieur le Maire (who owned 
many fields in the neighbour- 
hood). The veal resulting from 
the accident would be shared 
out among the villagers that 
evening. 

My camp-bed was put up 
in a room occupied by the 
Adjutant; and during and 
after dinner there was much 
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talk about the programme of 
intensive training with which 
the Brigade was going to 
ocoupy itself while out at rest. 
For the morrow the Colonel 
had arranged a scheme— de- 
fence and counter - attack— 
which meant that skeleton 
batteries would have to be 
brought up to upset and de- 
molish the remorseless plans 
of an imaginary German 
host; and there was diligent 
studying of F.A.T. and the 
latest pamphlets on Battery 
Staff Training, and other 
points of knowledge rusted 
by too much trench warfare, 

It was exactly 2 P.M. on the 
morrow. We were mounted 
and moving off to participate 
in this theoretical battle, when 
the “chug-chug-chug” of a 
motor-cycle eaused us to look 
towards the hill at the end of 
the village street: a despatch- 
rider, wearing the blue-and- 
white band of the Signal Ser- 
vice, The envelope he drew 
from his leather wallet was 
marked “urgent.” 

“It’s real war, gentlemen,” 
said the Colonel quickly, hav- 
ing read the contents; “we 
move at once, Corps say 
that the enemy are massing 
a ~ attack,” 

en he gave quick, ver 
definite orders a. the fies 
confident manner so well 
known to all his officers and 
men. 

“Send a cycle orderly to 
stop Fentiman bringing up his 
teams! You can be ready to 
march by 3 Pp, ..., Stone. 
Townsend, you’d better send 
off your groom to warn your 
battery! Times and order of 
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march will be sent out by the 
Adjutant within a quarter of 
an hour! One hundred yards’ 
distance between every six 
vehicles on the march! No 
motor-lorries for us this time, 
so all extra kit and things 
you can’t carry will have to 
be dumped, and a guard left 
behind!” 

A clatter of horsemen 
spreading the news followed. 

I stood at the door of the 
village’s one café and watched 
two of our batteries pass. The 
good woman who kept it asked 
if I thought the Germans 
would come there again. 
“They took my husband with 
them a prisoner when they 
went a year ago,” she said 
slowly. My trust in our 
strength as I had seen it six 
months before helped me to re- 
assure her; but to change the 
subject, I turned to the penny- 
in-the-slot music machine in- 
side, the biggest, most gaudily 
painted musical box I’ve ever 
seen, “Did the Beches ever 
try this?” I asked. “No, only 
once,” she replied, brightening. 
“They had a mess in the next 
room, and never came in here,” 

“Well, I’ll have a pen’orth 
for luck,” said I, and avoiding 
“Norma,” and “Poet and 
Peasant,” moved the pointer 
towards a chansonette, some- 
thing about a good time 
coming. Such a monstrous 
wheezing and gurgling, sucha 
deadening clang of cracked 
oymbals, such a Puck-like 
concatenation ef flat notes and 
sudden thuds that told of 
broken strings! And so much 
of it for a ten-centime piece. 
When the tumult began a 
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third time I made off. No 
wonder the Germans only tried 
the instrument once! 

By 8 P.M. we found ourselves 
in a sort of junctien village, 
its two main roads alive with 
leng lines of moving batteries 
and lorries and transport 
waggons. Inky blackness 
everywhere, for the Hun 
bombed the place nightly, and 
“No lights” was a standing 
order. Odd shouts and curses 
from drivers in difficulties with 
their stesds; the continuous 
ory of “Keep te the right!” 
from the military police ; from 
a garden close by the howl of 
an abandoned dog; and from 
some dilapidated house Cock- 
ney voices harmonising: “ It’s 
a Long, Long Trail.” There 
would be no moon that night, 
and &® moaning wind was 
rising. 

A halt had been called in 
front of our column, and there 
was talk of the batteries water- 
ing their horses before com- 
pleting the further three miles 
to their roadside encamp- 
ments. The Headquarters 
party had resigned themselves 
to a good hour’s wait, when I 
heard the Adjutant’s voice call- 
ing my name, 

“ Headquarters will go up to 
R—— to-night, and we shall 
mess with the General,” he 
shouted at me from out of the 
darkness. “Traffic isn’t sup- 
posed te go this way to the 
right ; but you come with me, 
and we'll talk to the A.P. at the 
Corps Commandant’s office. 


They ought to let our little 
lot through.” 

Headquarters mess-cart and 
G.S. waggon, Maltese cart and 
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telephone waggon did indeed 
get through, and by 9.15 py, 
the horses were watered and 
fed, the men housed, and we 
ourselves were at dinner in the 
cottage that had become Divi- 
sional R.A, Headquarters, 

A cheerful dinner with plenty 
of talk. It wasn’t believed now 
that the Hun would attack 
next morning; but, in any 
ease, we were going up to 
relieve a R.H.A. unit. The 
Brigade-Major was very com- 
forting about the conveniences 
of our men’s positions. Then 
some one carried the cenversa- 
tion away and beyond, and, 
quoting an “Ole Luk-Oie” 
story, submitted that the 
higher realms of Generalship 
should inolude the closer study 
of the personal history and 
characteristics — mental and 
moral—of enemy commanders. 
Some one else noted that the 
supposed speciality of the 
General immediately oppesite 
us was that of making fierce 
attacks across impassable 
marshes, “Good,” put in a 
third some one, “ Let’s puzzle 
the German Staff by persuad- 
ing him that we have an Eton- 
ian General in this part of 
the line, a very celebrated 
‘wet-bob,.’” Which sprightly 
suggestion made the Brigadier- 
General smile. But it was my 
goed fortune to go one better. 
I had to partner him at bridge, 
and brought off a grand slam, 

Next morning snow; and the 
Colonel, the Adjutant, and my- 
self had a seven-miles’ ride be- 
fore us. The Germans had not 
attacked, but the general move 
up of fresh divisions was oon- 
tinuing, and our Brigade had 
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to take over the part of the line 
we were told off te defend by 
5 P.M. 

All the talk on the way up was 
ofthe beautiful quietude of the 
area we were riding through: 
no weed-choked houses with 
the windows all blown in; no 
sound of guns, no line of filled- 
up ambulances ; few lorries on 
the main thoroughfares; only 
the khaki-clad road - repairers 
and the “Gas Alert” notice- 
boards to remind us we were in 
a British area. As we reached 
the quarry that was to become 
Brigade Headquarters, we 
marvelled still more, A veri- 
table quarry de luxe, A mess 
fashioned out of stone-blocks 
hewn from the quarry, per- 
fectly out and perfeetly laid. 
Six-inch girders te support the 
concrete roof, and an under- 
ground passage as a funk-hole 
from bombs, shells, and gas. 
Separate strong-room, bed- 
rooms for the officers; and 
some one had had time to paint 
on the doors, “O.C,, R.F.A. 
Brigade,” “ Adjutant,” “ In- 
telligence Officer, R.F.A.,” and 
“Signal Officer, R.F.A.,” with 
proper professional skill. Elec- 
tric light laid on to all these 
quarters, and to the Brigade 
offiee and the signallers’ un- 
derground chamber. Aladdin 
didn’t enjoy a more gorgeous 
eye-opener on his first teur of 
his palace, 

“Never seen such head- 
quarters,” grinned the Adju- 
tant. “Wonder why there’s 
no place for the Divisional 
Band.” 


I shall never forget the con- 
tent of the next week. The 
way from Brigade H.Q., past 
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the batteries and up to the 
front line, was over a wide roll- 
ing country of ploughed and 
fallow lands, of the first wild 
flowers, of budding hedgerows, 
of woods in which birds lilted 
their spring songs. The at- 
mosphere was fresh and redolent 
of clean earth ; odd shell-heles 
you came across were, miracle 
of miracles, grass-grown — a 
sight for eyes tired with the 
drab, stinking desolation of 
Flanders, A more than spring 
warmth quickened growing 
things. White tendrils of fluff 
floated strangely in the air, and 
spread thousands of soft, cling- 
ing threads over telephone- 
wires, tree-tops, and across 
miles of growing fields — the 
curious output of myriads of 
spinning-spiders. These were 
quaintly restful visits te the 
front line, The Boche was a 
mile away at least; and when 
you were weary of staring 
through binoculars, trying to 
spot one or two officers, you 
could sit and lounge, and hum 
the rag-time “Wait and See 
the Ducks go by,” with a new 
and very thorough meaning. 
The signal officer was away on 
a course, and I took on his 
duties: plenty ef long walks 
and a good deal of labelling to 
do, but the task was not oner- 
ous, “We've only had one 
wire down through shell - fire 
since weve been here,” the 
signalling officer of the out- 
going brigade had told me: 
and indeed, until Maroh 21, the 
telephone - wires to batteries 
and “O,.P.’s” remained as un- 
disturbed as if they had skirted 
our Devonshire fields and lanes. 
The Celonel was quite happy, 
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spending two or three hours a 
day at O.P.’s, watching our guns 
register, or do a bit of sniping 
on the very, very rare occa- 
sions on which a Hun was 
spotted. 

“T can see how the sub- 
alterns shoot on a big open 
front like this—and teach 
them something,” he said. 
“This is an admirable part 
of the line for instruction 
purposes,” 

Whether the Boche would 
attack in foree on our part 
of the front was argued upon 
and considered from every point 
of view. There were certain 
natural features that made 
such an attempt exceedingly 
improbable. Nevertheless in- 
fantry and artillery kept hard 
at it, strengthening our means 
of defence. One day I did a 
tour with the Machine - Gun 
Commander in order to get to 
know the exact whereabouts 
of the machine-gun posts. They 
were superlatively well hidden, 
and the Major-General him- 
self had te laugh when one 
battalion commander, saying, 
‘‘There’s one just about here, 
sir,” was startled by a cor- 
poral’s veice near his very 
boot-toes calling out, “ Yes, 
sir, it’s here, sir.” Gunners 
had the rare experience of 
circling their battery positions 
with barbed wire, and sighting 
machine-guns for hand -to- 
hand protection of the 18 prs. 
and 4 hows.; and special 
instruction in musketry and 
Lewis-gun manipulation was 
given by infantry instructors. 
There was memorable jubila- 
tion one morning at our 
Brigade Headquarters, when 
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one of the orderlies, a Man. 
chester man who fired with 
his left hand, and had the rifle. 
butt to his left shoulder, beat 
the infantry crack shot who 
came to instruct the H.Q. staff, 

Camonuflaging is now, of 
course, a studied science, and 
our Colonel, who issued special 
guiding notes to his batteries, 
had a very few sharp words 
to say one afternoon. The 
British soldier, old and ney, 
is always happy when he is 
demolishing something; and a 
sergeant sent to prepare a pit 
for a forward gun had collected 
wood and corrugated iron for 
it by pulling to pieces a neigh- 
bouring dummy gun, placed 
specially to draw enemy fire, 
“Bad as some Pioneers | 
noticed yesterday,” said the 
Colonel tersely. ‘‘ They shifted 
a couple of trees to a place 
where there had been no trees 
at all before and thought that 
that was camouflage.” 

Happy, confident days! The 
Doctor, noting the almost sum- 
mery heat that had set in 
talked of the mosquito head. 
quarters that would develop in 
the pond near our quarry. “I'l 
oil that pond,” he gave forth, 
and prepared aceordingly, 
Each mail brought him addi- 
tional copies of the ‘ Saturday 
Evening Post,’ which he de 
voured every moment he was 
off duty. 

I made the joyful discovery 
that the thick stone blocks 
kept the mess so dry and at 
auch an even temperature that 
the hundred decent - quality 
eigars I had brought from 
England could be kept 
condition as perfect as if they 
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were at the Stores, The Ad- 
jutant learnt that his new 
steed could indeed buck; but 
as the afternoon which saw 
him take a toss preceded 
the day on which he left for 
leave to England, he forgot to 
be furious, and went off pro- 
mising to bring back all sorts 
of things for the mess, 

Our companion infantry bat- 
talion were a8 gorgeously 
housed as ourselves in an ad- 
joining quarry, and at the 
dinner parties arranged be- 
tween their mess and ours 
reminiscences of Thiepval and 
Sehwaben Redoubt, and July 
Ist 1917, and St Pierre Divion 
and the Hindenburg Line, 
brought out many a new and 
many an old story, 

On the night of March 19th 
our chief guest was the youth- 
ful Lieutenant-Colonel who a 


At 5.10 P.M. on March 20 
I was in the mess, casting an 
appraising eye upon the col- 
oured study of a girl in pink— 
dark-haired, hazel-eyed, trés 
soignée, but not too sophisti- 
cated, one would say; her 
beauty of the kind that glows 
and tells of abundant vitality 
and a fresh happy mind. The 
little American doctor had 
sacrificed the cover of one of 
his beloved ‘Saturday Evening 
Posts’ for this portrait, and 
with extreme neatness had 
scissored it out and fastened 
it on the wall—a pleasant 
change from the cocaine and 
chocolate-box suggestiveness of 
the languorous Kirchner type 
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very few weeks before had 
succeeded to the command of 
the . Tall, properly hand- 
some, with his orisp curling 
hair and his chin that was 
firm but not markedly so; 
eyes that were reflective rather 
than eompelling ; earnest to the 
point of an absorbed serious- 
ness—we did right to note him 
well, He was destined to win 
great glory in the vortex of 
flame and smoke and agony 
and panic into which we were 
to be swept within the next 
thirty-six hours. My chief re- 
collection of him that night 
is of his careful attentiveness 
to everything said by our own 
Colonel on the science of present- 
day war the understanding 
deference paid by a splendid 
young leader to the knowledge, 
and grasp, and fine character 
of a very complete gunner. 


that in 1916 and 1917 lent 
& pinchbeck Montmartre at- 
mosphere to so many Eng- 
lish messes in France and 
Flanders. 

The day had been hot and 
peaceful, the only sound of 
gun-fire a six-inch how. regis- 
tering, and, during a morning 
tour with the Second Lieutenant 
who had come from one of the 
batteries to act as temporary 
signalling officer, I remem- 
bered noting again a weather- 
beaten civilian boot and a 
decayed bowler hat that for 
weeks had lain neglected and 
undisturbed in one of the 
rough tracks leading to the 
front line—typical of the’ un- 
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changing restfulness of this 
part of the front. 

Suddenly the door opened, 
to admit Colonel , C.0. of 
the Infantry Battalion who 
were our near neighbours in 
the quarry. 

“Have you had the ‘PRE- 
PARE FOR ATTACK?’” he asked 
abruptly as we held ourselves 
to attention. - 

“No, sir,” I replied, and 
moved to the telephone to 
ring up Divisional Artillery 
Headquarters. 

* Just comein,” he said; and 
even as I asked exchange to 
put-me through to “D.A.,” 
the brigade clerk came in with 
the telephoned warning that 
we had talked about, expected, 
or refused to believe in ever 
since the alarm order to move 
into the line a fortnight before, 

The formal intimation was 
sent by wire to the batteries, 
and I telephoned to find which 
battery the Colonel was visit- 
ing, and gave him the news 
which, aceording to our pre- 
cise and well - thought - out 
scheme of defence, was a pre- 


liminary warning not intended . 


to interfere with any work in 
hand. 

Then the doctor and myself 
and the Divisional Artillery 
Gas Officer, who had called in 
while on an inspecting tour, 
settled down to tea, jam, and 
water-cress. 

That night our dinner guest 
was the former captain of 
our 45 how. battery, now in 
command of a heavy battery 
that had come into action 
within a quarter of a mile of 
our H.Q. The “MAN BATTLE 
POSITIONS,” the order succeed- 
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ing “PREPARE FOR ATrack” 
in the defence programme, wag 
not expected that night, and 
we gossiped and talked war 
and new gunnery devices much 
as usual. No story goes so 
well at mess as the account of 
some fatuous muddle brought 
about by the administrative 
bewilderments that are appar. 
ently inevitable in the monster 
armies of to-day. This was 
one told with quiet relish by 
eur guest that night :— 
“You remember the —— 
show?” he said. “A lot of 
stores were, of course, lost in 
the scramble; and, soon after 
I found my present battery, I 
had to sit on an inquiry into 
the mysterious loss of six 
waggons belonging to a 60-' 
pounder battery. Two courts 
of inquiry had already sat on 
the matter, and failed to trace 
the whereabouts of the wag- 
gons which had been reported 
in all sorts of places. At the 
third inquiry a witness stated 
that the last place the wag- 
gons were seen at before get- 
ting lost was such and such 
a place. A member of the 
court asked casually whether 
any one had since visited the 
spot; and as it was near 
lunch-time some one else sug: 
gested that the court adjourn 
while an officer motor-oycled 
over and made inquiries. And 
I’m hanged,” concluded the 
teller of the story, “if the 
officer didn’t come back and 
report that the waggons were 
still there, had been there all 
the time, and were in good 
condition and under a guard. 
Piles of official correspondence 
had been written over the 
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matter, and the investigation 
had drifted through all sorts 
of channels.” 

Midnight: I had sent out 
the night-firing orders to our 
four batteries, checked watches 
over the telephone, and put in 
a twenty minutes’ wrestle with 
the brain-racking Army Form 
B. 213. The doctor and sig- 
nalling officer had slipped 
away to bed, and the Colonel 
was writing his nightly letter 
home. I smoked a final cigar- 
ette and turned in at 12.30 


AM, 

3.30 amM.: The telephone 
bell above my head was tink- 
ling. It was the Brigade- 
Major's voice that spoke. 


“Will you put your batteries 
on some extra bursts of fire 
between 3.45 and 4.10—viz., 
at places where the enemy, if 
they are going to attack, are 
likely to be forming up? 


Right!—that gives you a 
quarter of an hour to arrange 
with the batteries. Good 
night !” 

My marked map with regis- 
tered targets for the various 
batteries was by the bedside, 
and I was able, without get- 
ting up, to carry out the 
Brigade- Major's instructions. 
One battery was slow in 
suswering, and as time began 
to press I complained with 
somé force, when the captain 
—his battery commander was 
away on leave—at last got on 
the telephone. Poor Dawson. 
He was very apologetic. I 
never spoke to him again. He 
was a dead man within nine 
hours, 

I suppose I had been asleep 
again about twenty minutes 


when a rolling boom, the scream 
of approaching shells, and regu- 
lar cracking bursts to right and 
left, woke me up. Now and 
again one heard the swish and 
the “pop” of gas-shells. A 
hostile bombardment, without 
a doubt. I looked at my wateh 
—4.33 A.M, 

It was hours afterwards be- 
fore I realised that this was 
the opening bombardment of 
perhaps the mightiest, most 
overpowering assault in mili- 
tary history. Had not the 
“PREPARE FOR ATTACK” 
warning come in I should 
have been in pyjamas, and 
might possibly have lain in 
bed for two or three minutes, 
listening quietly and comfort- 
ably while estimating the 
extent and intensity of the 
barrage. But this occasion 
was different, and I was up 
and about a couple of minutes 
after waking. Opening my 
door, I encountered the not 
unpleasant smell of lachryma- 
tory gas. The Infantry Bat- 
talion headquarters’ staff were 
already moving out of the 
quarry to their forward sta- 
tion, By 4.40 a.m. our Colonel 
had talked over the telephone 
with two of the battery com- 
manders. Their reports were 
quite optimistic, ‘B Battery 
were wise in shifting from their 
old position three days ago,” 
he remarked cheerfully. “The 
old position is getting a lot of 
shelling ; there's nothing fall- 
ing where they are now. Lots 
of gas-shelling apparently. It’s 
lucky the batteries had that 
daily drill serving the guns with 
gas-masks on.” 

The doctor and the acting 
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signal officer came into the 
mess from their quarters farther 
along the quarry. ‘If this gas- 
shelling goes on, I guess we 
shall all have to have lessens 
in the deaf-and-dumb talk,” 
puffed the doctor, pulling off 
his gas-helmet: ‘‘ Keep that 
door closed !” 

“C Battery’s line gone, sir,” 
rang up the sergeant-signaller. 
“M‘Quillan and Black have 
gone out on it,” 

“Keep Corporal Mann and 
Sapper Winter on the tele- 
phone board to-day,” I advised 
Bliss, the youngster who had 
come to headquarters the day 
before to do signal officer. 
“The Colonel will be doing a 
lot of telephoning, and they 
know his methods. Be sure 
to keep all the Scotsmen off 
the board. The Colonel says 
Scotsmen ought never to be 
allowed to be _ telephonists. 
Impossible to understand what 
they say.” 

By 5 A.M. one of the two 
officers who over-night had 
manned the forward O.P.’s 
had spoken to us. He was 
2000 yards in front of the most 
forward battery, but a still 
small voice sounded confident 
and cheery, ‘‘ A few shells have 
dropped to the right of the O.P., 
but there’s no sign of any in- 
fantry attack,’ was his mes- 
sage. We heard nothing more 
of him until six weeks after- 
wards, when his uncle wrote 
and told the Colonel. he was 
safe, but a prisoner in Ger- 
many. 

5.15 AamM.: The cook was 
handing round early morning 
tea. C Battery were through 
again, and we learned that a 
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sergeant had been killed and 
one gunner wounded by a 42 
that had pitched on the edge of 
the gun-pit. Two other bat. 
teries were cut off from head- 
quarters; however, we gathered 
from the battery connected by 
the buried cable—that a week 
before had kept 500 men busy 
digging for three days—that, 
as far as they could see, all our 
batteries were shooting merrily 
and according to programme, 

By 6 a.m. the Brigadier. 
General, C.R.A., had told the 
Colonel that the situation te 
left and right was the same as 
en our immediate front: enemy 
bombardment very heavy and 
continuing, but no infant 
attack. ‘We'll shave and 
have breakfast,” the Colonel 
said. ‘“ Looks as if the actual 
attaek must be farther north.” 

By 8 A.M, the shelling had 
died down. It was going to 
be a lovely spring day, but 
there was a curiously heavy, 
clinging mist. ‘Want to be 
careful of the gas shell-holes 
when the sun warms up,” said 
the docter. 

Fresh ammunition was com- 
ing up from the waggon lines, 
and our guns continued to fire 
on arranged targets. The only 
additional casualty was that of 
an officer of B Battery, who 
had had a piece of his ear 
chipped off by a splinter, and 
had gone off to a dressing 
station. The news from A 
Battery aroused much more 
interest. An 8-inch shell bad 
landed right on top of theirdug- 
out mess. No one was inside 
at the time, but three officers, 
who were wont to sleep there, 
had had every article of kit 
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destroyed. One subaltern who, 
in spite of the PREPARE FOR 
Artrack notification, had put 
on pyjamas, was left with ex- 
actly what he stood up in— 
viz, pyjamas, British warm, 
and gum-boots. 

11 am.: The Colonel had 
spoken more than once about 
the latest situation to the 
Brigade-Major of the Infantry 
Brigade we were covering, and 
to our own Brigade - Major. 
The staff captain had rung me 
up about the return of dirty 
underclothing of men visiting 
the Divisional Baths; there 
was a Base Paymaster’s query 
regarding the Imprest Account 
which I had answered ; a batch 
of Corps and Divisienal routine 
orders had come in, notifying 
the next visits of the Field 
Cashier, emphasising the need 
for saving dripping, and de- 
manding information as to the 
alleged damage done to the 
bark of certain trees by our 
more frolicsome horse. An- 
other efficial envelope I epened 
showed that Records were 
worrying whether a particu- 
lar regimental sergeant-major 
was an acting or a temporary 
sergeaut-major. 

The doctor and the signal- 
ling officer had gone forward 
to visit the batteries. Hostile 
shelling seemed to have died 
out, The mist was denser than 
ever—a weather phenomenon 
that continued to puzzle, 

The telephone bell tinkled 
again; the Colonel turned from 
the big map-board on the wall 
and took up the receiver. 
“Col, speaking ! — Yes! 
—Have they ?—Serry to hear 
that !—Umph |—No! ne signs 
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of an attack on our front, 
Let me know any further 
developments— Good-bye!” 

He looked towards me and 
said briefly, ‘‘The Boche in- 
fantry have got over on our 
left! Came through the mist! 
I’m afraid the —— road (our 
companion Field Artillery Bri- 
gade) have caught it badly. 
Two of their batteries have 
lost all their guns, Get me 
the Brigade-Major of the —— 
Brigade”—turning to the 
telephone again. 

He told the Brigade-Major 
of the Infantry we were cover- 
ing the news of the break on 
the left. No, our infantry had 
not yet been attacked; but up 
in the front it was difficult to 
see anything in the mist. 

The Colonel studied his wall- 
map with intentness, and put 
a forefinger on the road 
Brigade gun positions. “If 
he’s through there we can ex- 
pect him in —— (naming a 
village of great strategical 
importance) in a couple of 
hours.” 

A runner came in from D 
Battery, with whom we had 
had no communication for 
nearly two hours. The Huns 
seemed to know their position, 
and had put over a regular 
fusilade of 4:2’s and 5:9’s and 
gas-shells. The duck - board 
running outside the dug-outs 
behind the guns had had six 
direct hits, and two of the 
dug-outs were blown in, also 
No. 2 gun had had its off-wheel 
smashed by a splinter; two 
men rather badly wounded. 

For an hour there was no 
further news, and, assisted by 
my two clerks, I proceeded 
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peacefully with the ordinary 
routine work of the Adjutant’s 
department. The doctor came 
back and said that B Battery 
were all right, but could not 
get communication with their 
F.0.0., not even by lamp. 
The 8-inch shell had made 
very short work of A Battery’s 
mess. ‘“ Poor old Drake,” went 
on the doctor, “he’d got a new 
pair of cavalry twill breeches, 
cost him £5, 10s, and he'd 
never even worn them. They 
came by parcel yesterday, and 
the fools at the waggon line 
sent them up last night.” 
Bliss, he added, had stayed 
with A Battery, and was try- 
ing to get the line through 
between A and B, so that 
Headquarters could speak 
to A. 

I strolled over to the other 
side of the quarry where the 
Colonel’s, the doctor’s, and my 
horses were under cover, and 
found they had not been 
troubled by the gas. The men 
were at dinner; we were to 
lunch at 1.15 P.M. 

12.40 p.M.: The Colonel was 
again speaking to the Infantry 
Brigade-Major. Still no signs 
of the German infantry in our 
front line. 

Then in one swift moment 
the whole situation changed. 
A sweating, staggering gun- 
ner blundered into the door- 
way. He made no pretence at 
saluting, but called out with 
all his strength: “The Boche 
is through.” 

“Who is that man?” de- 
manded the Colonel, whipping 
round like lightning, and frown- 
ing. “Bring himhere! Who 
do you belong to?” 
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The man had calmed; but 
before he could reply there 
was another interruption, 4 
strained voice outside shouted, 
“‘Is the Colonel there? Is the 
Adjutant there?” Hurrying 
through the doorway, I saw a 
tall, perspiring, hatless young 
subaltern, cursing because he 
had got entangled in the guy. 
ropes of some camouflage net- 
ting posts. It was Hetherton 
of D Battery. 

The Colonel came outside, 
‘‘The Huns came on us in the 
mist, sir,” panted Hetherton, 
“out of the wood. They’ve 
killed Dawson, sir.” His voice 
broke—‘“and some of the 
others. There were only four 
of us got away. I came on to 
tell you.” He stopped and 
breathed hard. 

The Colonel looked stern, 
but his voice was smooth and 
collected, “That’s all right,” 
he said, almost soothingly. 
“You out off with your party 
and report to the retiring 
position.” 

The young man _leoked 
dazed, but saluted, and was 
moving off, when the Colonel 
caught him by the arm. “ Come 
and have a drink, Hetherton, 
before going on,” he said ; “it'll 
do you good.” 

“No, thank you, sir,” replied 
Hetherton, and this time he 
saluted with body as erect 
and arm as taut as if on 


parade, In another second he 
had vanished. 

There was tense silence a8 
the Colonel seized the tele- 
phone. 

“Pot me through to A 


Battery,” he said. Turning 
towards me, he added: “Turn 
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out all the men not on tele- 
one duty to take post on 
the top of the quarry.” 

I slipped out and passed 
the order to the sergeant in 
charge of the signallers, roused 

the servants, and saw that 
each man had his rifle. 

“Now, Duncombe,” I said 
to the left-handed orderly who 
had beaten the Infantry crack 
shot a few days before, “you 
may have a ohance to see if 
your eye is in to-day.” 

When I got back to the 
mess, I learned that the In- 
fantry had news that the 
Boche was coming over the 
crest towards our battle posi- 
tions. The major command- 
ing A Battery had told the 
Colonel that his battery and 
B had the enemy in full 
view, and were firing with 
open sights. “We are kill- 


ing hundreds of ’em, sir,” he 


had reported with delightful 
insouciance. 

One sharp outburst from the 
Colonel. As he came outside 
to see if our twenty-odd men 
were placed in the best posi- 
tions for defending the quarry, 
he looked across and noted 
that the officers’ chargers were 
saddled up, and that the 
grooms were leading them on 
to the road above. 

“Stop these horses!’’ he 
called out angrily. ‘“ Who 


gave orders for them to leave? 
ave my horses unsaddled at 
once. There’s always some 
damn fellew who does a 
stupid thing like that and 
puts the wind up people.” 

The situation was really 
saved by the Adjutant’s new 
charger, which, startled by an 
overcoat the groom had flung 
over him, began the best ex- 
hibition of bucking he had 
given since he joined us. As 
he was in the lead, and access 
to the road was by a narrow 
closed-in track, no one could 
get by him. 

The grooms in a shame- 
faced way protested that 
some one had passed the 
“Saddle-up” order, and had 
a few hectic, stinging words 
addressed to them. Appar- 
ently a mounted orderly, gal- 
loping past with a message, 
had sheuted out something 
about the enemy being close 
behind. 

The incident being closed, 
the Colonel and _ myself 
strapped on belts and re- 
volvers. The Colonel glanced 
swiftly at the map position 
of the battery that the ap- 
proaching Huns had scup- 
pered, and then said quickly— 

‘“‘Whatever happens, we 
shall have time for some- 
thing to eat. Tell Manning 
to bring in lunch.” 


Ii, 


_ We none of us exactly en- 
joyed that lunch, It was a 
nice lunch, too: the steak 
cut thin, like steak a la 
minute, and not overdone, 


with orisp onion sprigs— 
“bristled onions” the cook 
always called them; and, won- 
der of wonders, a pudding 
made by cribbing our bread 
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allowance, with plum jam and 
a few strips of macaroni to 
spice it up. But the thought 
that the Boche had scuppered 
D Battery not a thousand 
yards away, and was coming 
on, did not improve the appe- 
tite. And news of what was 
really happening was so scant 
and so indefinite! The Colonel 
commented once on the tender- 
ness of the steak, and then 
looked thoughtful; the doctor 
remained dumb; for myself, I 
felt keyed up to the state that 
seems to clear the mind and 
to make one doubly alert in 
execution, but my hand did 
perhaps shake a trifle, and I 
drank two whiskies instead 
of my usual one. I thought 
of one or two things I ought 
te have done and had left 
undone. I remember feeling 
distinctly annoyed because a 
particular hair lotion on its 
way from England might not 
be delivered. I made sure 
that a certain discoloured 
Edward and Alexandra Coro- 
nation medal—given me for 
luck—was secure in my pocket- 
book, and stuffed my breast- 
pockets with all the cigars 
they would held. 

Lusch was finished in about 
eight minutes, and the im- 
perturbable Manning cleared 
away. 

“What about these Defence 
File papers and the maps on 
the wall, sir?” I asked the 
Colonel, my mind harking 
back to newspaper accounts of 
German strategic documents 
captured by us in some of our 
advances, 

“Tear them up and put 
them on the fire. We won’t 
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destroy this map ”—>pointing 
to a neat and graphic piece 
ef coloured draughtsmanship 
showing infantry and _ artil- 
lery dispositions — “until we 
have to.” 

I got to work, and the fire 
crackled joyously. ‘ Don’t gay 
we shall have to leave these to 
the Hun, doctor!” I said in 
shocked tones, picking up four 
copies of his adored ‘Saturday 
Evening Post.’ 

The doctor emiled vaguely, 
but answered nothing. 

Hostile shelling had ceased 
in our neighbourhood. The 
sound our ears waited for was 
the “putt—puttr—putt” of 
machine-guns, always the in- 
dication of a near infantry 
attack. I went out and made 
sure that the look-outs at both 
ends of the quarry were doing 
their work, and found our little 
Headquarters army, twenty-five 
men all told, quick and steady, 
and ready for the moment, 
should it come. 

Half an hour slipped by. 
We spoke on the telephone to 
C Battery, who were on high 
ground. No, they could see no 
wave of German infantry ap- 
proaching; but Bullivant, A 
Battery’s major, who for the 
time being was commanding 
D Battery’s rear uncaptured 
guns as well as his own rear 
and ferward 18-pounders, said 
Huns were coming up en masse 
from the south-west. “My 
guns are firing at them, and 
B’s forward guns are shooting 
as well,” he went on, “No! 


I have seen nothing of our 
infantry, but observation is 
still bad; packets of mist still 
About Bliss” (the 
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ing officer who had 
gone out in the morning 
and not returned). ‘Oh! he 
stayed some time at our for- 
ward position and then said 
he was going to get over to 
B Battery to see why they 
were cut off from communica- 
tien. A lot of 4:2’s were 
eoming over at the time, and 
there were snipers about. He 
had to duck three or four times 
on the way and then disappear 
from view.” 

Damble, captain of B Bat- 
tery, who had come up from the 
waggon line, dropped in and 
hurried off, saying he was 
going forward to see if he 
could get anywhere near the 
Battery. 

3Pp.M.: No further develop- 
ments. “I’m going over to 
see General ,” announced 
the Colonel, naming the Briga- 
dier-General commanding the 
Infantry Brigade we were 
covering. 

Five minutes later the ad- 
jutant of an infantry battalion 
on our left rang through and 
told me that large numbers of 
Germans were over the crest 
and advancing towards what 
the map showed me was our 
B Battery’s forward positions. 
I put B Battery’s rear position 
guns to fire on them by the 
map, and guessed that the 
Battery’s forward guns would 
be hard at it already. 

The Colonel came back from 
the Infantry ~Brigade, quiet 
and self- possessed as ever. 
“ Defence in depth means forces 
more scattered, and greater 
diffeulty in keeping up com- 
municatien,” he remarked, tak- 
ing a chair and lighting a 
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cigarette. ‘As far as can: be 
gathered, the situation is this: 
The Boche got through in force 
on our left and the —th 
Division gave way. That bared 
our own Division’s left flank, 
and is the reason why the 
—rd Brigade had such a bad 
time and lost so many guns. 
The enemy is still coming on ; 
and he’s doing too well, also 
against the —th Division on 
our right. Our own people 
say he has worked past their 
outposts, but that se far as is 
known they are holding out. 
The main battle positions are 
still safe, and a counter-attack 
is being arranged. The orders 
are to hold the line until dark, 
and then fall back over the 
canal, No news at all of what 
is happening farther north!” 
This was the longest speech 
the Colonel made on that 21st 
of March, 

4pm.: I telephoned to the 
Regimental Sergeant - Major 
and told him to come up with 
the mess cart and the G.S. 
waggon for remaining kit, 
and ordered the servants to 
pack up. Twenty minutes 
later Dumble returned, dusty 
and dispirited. 

‘““Well}Dumble, what news?” 
inquired the Colonel quickly. 

‘“‘T couldn’t get to the Bat- 
tery, sir—the enemy are round 
it, bet ween it and our infantry,” 
began Dumble in cut-up tones. 

“The nearest I got was in 
a trench held by the 7th West- 
shires. An officer told me that 
an advanced party of the enemy 
came over the crest about 12.30. 
They fired Very lights in re- 
sponse to a Hun contact plane 
that flew towards the switch- 
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trench leading N.E. towards 
the battery. By 2 o’clock more 
enemy infantry were coming 
from the south, apparently te 
join up with the advaneed 
party who had sat tight. Both 
A and B Batteries fired on this 
new body, and they seemed to 
me dispersed. But by half-past 
three, while I was there, Ger- 
mans in small parties were 
crawling through the wire in 
front of B Battery, and getting 
into our trenches.” 

He paused and wiped his 
streaming face with his hand- 
kerehief. 

“What were our infantry 
doing?” the Colonel interro- 
gated. 

“There were only small 
parties of them, sir, and very 
scattered,” went on Dumble. 
“The officer and myself, with 
a dozen men, got along 4 
trench to within thirty yards 
of some Huns and fired on 
them. But another party, 
from almost behind us, came 
along and bombed us back. 
We had two killed and brought 
one wounded man back with 
us. Another lot came up on 
our left and we had to move 
farther back.” 

“Was the battery still firing 
when you came away?” de- 
manded the Colonel. 

“Yes, sir, firing -well, but 
mostly on fresh parties of 
Boche eight hundred yards 
away.” 

A knock at the door and 
the entrance of a quick-eyed, 
dapper bombardier from the 
very battery talked of pre- 
vented Dumble continuing. 

“From Major Harville, sir,” 
he said, saluting. 
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Just a slip from an 
Book 136, in Harville’s a 
cramped handwriting, Ang 
the message itself was formal 
enough: a plain, bald state 
ment of a situation that con. 
tained heroism, drama, a fight 
against odds—despair, probably, 
were the truth known; but de. 
spair crowned with the halo 
of glory and self-sacrifice, The 
message ran— 

“T have fired 2200 rounds, 
and have only 200 rounds 
left. My S.A.A. for Lewis 
guns and rifles is also run. 
ning short. Can more am. 
munition be sent up immedi- 
ately, please? 

“The enemy has got 
through the wire in front 
of the battery, and is now 
on two sides of us, If the 
infantry can assist we can 
hold out until dark, when I 
will retire to rear position.” 
The note was timed 3.40 P.M, 

It was now 4.30 P.M. 

The Colonel was never more 
collected or more rapid in act- 
ing than at this moment. In 
two minutes he had spoken 
to the Infantry Brigadier, and 
asked whether immediate as- 
sistance could not be sent. 
Then he wrote this note to 
Major Harville— 

“Your message timed 3.40 
P.M. received at 4.30 P.M, 

“Hold on: you are doing 
splendidly, and  counter- 
attacks are being organised. 

“Teams with limbers to 
withdraw your guns to rear 
position by 8 P.M. are being 
sent for.” 

“TI hope the counter-attack 
is in time,” he said to me with 
a certain sad thoughtfulness 
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before handing the note to the 
; ier, “Do you think 
you can get back to the bat- 
tery, Bombardier?” he added. 
“]’m afraid you'll find more 
Boche there now,” 

“Til try, sir,” replied the 
Bombardier stoutly. 

“Off you go then, but be 
careful |” 

In the period of waiting 
that followed we seemed to 
have forgotten that three hours 
ago we were expecting every 
minute to have to turn out and 
face the Boche with rifle and 
revolver, Save for the Colonel 
and two or three of the signal- 
lers and a couple of servants, 
none of us were experienced 
soldiers; all our previous ex- 
perience had been in attack ; 
it was something new this feel- 
ing that a powerful, energetic, 
determined foe was beating 
down our opposition and get- 
ting nearer and nearer. Yet, 
whatever they may have felt, 
not one of our little band 
showed signs of depression or 
nervous excitement, The sig- 
nalling-sergeant was cursing 
the sanitary orderly for not 
having cleared up a particular 
litter of tins and empty cigar- 
ette packets; the officers’ cook 
was peeling potatoes for dinner, 
and I heard the old wheeler 
singing softly to himself some 
stupid, old-time, music - hall 
ditty, 

In the mess no one spoke a 
word, but each of us knew 
that our one thought was 
whether B Battery would be 
able to hold out, 

5,30 P.M.: The answer, a grim 
and saddening one. A sergeant 
came hurrying in. 
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“They've captured the bat- 
tery, sir,” he said bluntly, 
“and Major Harville is killed, 
I came to report, sir. I was 
the only one to get away.” 

I think sometimes of famous 
cases of tragedy and passion 
I have heard unfolded at the 
Old Bailey and the Law Courts, 
and the intense, almost theat- 
rical atmosphere surrounding 
them, and compare it to the 
simple setting of this story, 
told in matter-of-fact tones 
by a sergeant standing te 
attention. ‘We finished all 
our ammunition, sir,” he began, 
addressing the Colonel, “and 
took our rifles. Major Harville 
was shot by a machine-gun 
while he was detailing us to 
defend the two gun-pits far- 
thest from the place where 
the enemy had got past our 
wire. He fell into my gun- 
pit, sir, shot in the head. Mr 
Dawes, who took command, 
said we would keep on with 
rifles, and Bombardier Clidstone 
was doing fine werk with his 
Lewis gun. The Huns didn't 
seem inclined to come close, 
and after a conference in my 
gun-pit with Mr Bliss, Mr 
Dawes asked for a volunteer 
to try and find the nearest 
infantry, and to tell them wed 
hold on if they could engage 
the enemy and prevent him 
rushing us. I said I would 
try, and crawled on my belly, 
sir, through the grass to an 
empty trench. The battery 
fired several fine volleys; I 
heard them for a long time. 
It was slow work crawling 
away without being seen, and 
when I had got 600 yards and 
was trying to get ~ bearing 
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—I don’t know what time it 
was, 

“Then I noticed that no 
firing came from the battery. 
There was no sound at all for 
over ten minutes. Then about 
a hundred Germans rushed 
forward and started bombing 
the gun-pits, and some of our 
men came up. I saw about 
a dozen of them marched off 
as prisoners.” 

“You are quite sure Major 
Harville was killed?” asked 
the Colonel quietly. 

“Yes, sir; he fell right in 
my gun-pit.” 

We all stood silent, looking 
on the ground. Poor Har- 
ville! The phrase that, kept 
running in my mind was, 
“One of the best,” but with 
a different meaning to that 
in whieh generally it is used. 
A gallant upright soul. The 
very best type of the civilian 
soldier who is fighting this 
war for England. Before the 
war a professional man who 
had given no thought to fight- 
ing: when he became a soldier 
it was because he understood 
thoroughly, and believed in 
completely, all that for which 
he was ready to give his life. 

A olean-living, truly religi- 
ous man, too, who loathed 
loose talk and swearing, and 
lived up to his ideals even 
amid the slime and filth of 
war. And his bravery was 
that of the honest man who 
fears and yet faces danger, 
not the bull-headed heroism 
of the “man who knows no 
fear.” Poor Harville! 

The sergeant spoke again. 

“ Before I came back here, 
sir, after the enemy had 
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marched off our men, A Bat. 
tery turned their guns on 
the Germans in B Battery’s 
position.” 

“ Did they ?” said the Colonel, 
his face lighting up. “Splen- 
did!” 

“Yes, sir; they fired well, 
a hundred rounds, I should 
think. They scattered all the 
Germans, sir; they ran like 
mad.” 

We had given up hope of 
ever hearing again of the two 
sniping guns sited just behind 
the original front line, D,’s 
18-pdr. and C.’s 4°5 how, 
They were at least 2000 yards 
in front of the ill-fated B 
Battery, and must have been 
captured, What was our sur- 
prise then to note the arrival, 
at a slow easy walk, of the 
sergeant of C Battery who 
had been in charge of the 
45 howitzer. He reported 
that the detachments had 
come away safely at 5.45 
P.M., and before doing so had 
“spiked” both guns, and s0 
left their enemy useless booty. 
It was such an orderly ao- 
count of action, taken strictly 
according to drill-book pro- 
cedure, that I have pieced it 
together in this form :— 


2.30 a.m. A few shells falling. 

4.30 a.m. Intense hostile bom- 
bardment begun. Officer at 
O.P. ordered detachments to 
man guns. 

4,32 a.m. Fired on two targets 
on orders from O.P. 

Noon. Communication with 
O.P. broke down. 

12.30 p.m. Attempt to mend 
O.P. wire failed, as it was 
too badly cut by shell fire. 
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1 p.m. The sergeant of C Bat- 
tery went away to try and 
discover the situation and 
to obtain orders. 

2 pm. The sergeant found the 
men in neighbourhood of 
O.P. Officer obviously killed 
ora prisoner. Enemy troops 
also along road leading 
to battery positions where 
officers could be found. 
Returned to “sniping ” 
howitzer. 

430 p.m. The sergeant then 
endeavoured to get in touch 
with the infantry, and to 
obtain orders from them. 
He found none of our own 
infantry, but a machine-gun 
officer directed him to hold 
on as long as he could. He 
returned again, and discover- 
ing Germans close to the 
18-pdr, and the 4°5 howitzer, 
ordered the detachments to 
open fire on them with rifles. 
The enemy were dispersed 
after ten minutes’ shooting. 

5.45 P.M. The two detachments 
came away, first blowing 
up the 4°5 how. and remov- 
ing the breech mechanism, 
dial sight, and synchrometer 
of the 18-pdr. As soon as 
he had vacated the position 
the sergeant reported to 
the machine-gun officer and 
then to his battery’s rear 
‘position. 


“That's the way to carry 
on war,” exclaimed the Colonel 
when the sergeant had saluted 
and departed : “A stout fellow 
that!” 

The reports from Divisional 
Artillery and from the In- 
fantry Brigade with whom we 
Were in liaison showed that the 
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Hun was still coming on to 
the left and the right of us, 
Directly in front of us he 
seemed quiescent, but the orders 
to get over the oanal after 
nightfallheld good. The Colonel 
dictated orders for the batteries 
to me, and then said— 

“T want you to get a tele- 
phone line out from here over 
the canal. The batteries will 
come into action behind the 
railway embankment.” He in- 
dicated the positions on the 
map. “I’m going to keep an 
officer at A Battery’s rear O.P. 
until the last moment, and the 
line must run from him to here 
and thence over the canal to 
the batteries in their new 
positions, You quite under- 
stand? I shall stay with 
General (the Infantry 
Brigadier) and cross the canal 
with him, Leave me one tele- 
phonist. We'll have dinner and 
get the kit and the mess cart 
back to the waggon lines; and 
you'd better get your line out 
immediately after dinner.” 

These orders were oclear 
enough. Wedined comfortably, 
and by 8 P.M. all the waggons, 
save the mess cart, were ready 
to move out of the quarry. 

As I stepped out of the 
mess to see that arrangements 
were complete the Regimental 
Sergeant-Major approached me, 
saying: “They say the strong 
point at (about 600 yards 
away) has fallen, sir. We're 
quite ready to move, sir!” 

A voice behind me, the 
Colonel’s: “ Pat a stop at once 
to such a ridiculous, panicky 
rumour. The next man who 
repeats it is to be put under 
arrest,” 
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Nevertheless, when the tele- 
phene bell rang and I went 
inside the mess to answer it, 
the Infantry Brigade-Major’s 
high-pitched voice said in 
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quick sharp tones; “The 
strong point has just beep 
carried by the enemy. You'd 
better be clearing out of your 


quarry.” 


IV. 


Something that aroused 
anger, recrimination, and some 
amusement occurred during eur 
night evacuation of the quarry. 
Officers’ and men’s kit, signal- 
ling outfit, the docter’s medical 
steres, and the cook’s stove 
and kitchen utensils had been 
packed. The sergeant - major 
had a final hunt round, and 
then gave the order “ Walk 
march!” The G.S. waggon, 
drawn by six D.A.C. mules, set 
off at regulation pace, the mess- 
cart drawn by Minnie, the fat 
roan, fellowed with due sedate- 
ness; and then, hang me! if 
the pole of the Maltese cart 
didn’t snapin two. Old-soldier 
resouree and much hard swear- 
ing failed to make it a work- 
able vehicle. Worse still, it 
was this cart that contained 
the officers’ kit, including the 
Colonel’s. It was pitch-dark, 
and the advancing enemy net 
more than a thousand yards 
away. 

I wasn’t there at that exact 
moment, but I believe the 
sergeant-major blamed the size 
of our ‘“‘on leave” Adjutant’s 
spare kit for the breakdown. 
‘‘ A valise and a half, two bags 
and a portmanteau—enough for 
three peeple,” he growled. An 
attempt was made to get our 
kit away by adding to the load 
on the G.S. waggon, but that 
made it altogether too top- 


heavy ; and after ten minutes 
of sweating and shouting the 
sergeant-major told the drivers 
to move off, leaving the wrecked 
Maltese cart and the officers’ 
kit behind. That was how 
I feund it—on the ground— 
when, having received final in- 
structions from the Colonel 
for linking up the batteries by 
telephone as soon as they took 
up new positions on the other 
side of the canal, I came out 
of the mess. The Colonel's 
servant stood by, looking 
angrily at the abandoned kit; 
and the sergeant-major, now 
on his horse, was saying he 
would try to borrow a eart 
from one oi the batteries and 
get the stuff over the canal 
at any rate. 

“Get away as soon as you 
can,” I interrupted, “and bring 
back the first eart you unload 
at the waggon lines, You've 
got to get the Maltese cart 
away as well, Two of the 
servants will stay behind to 
help load up when you retum. 
And look sharp if you don't 
want the Boche to be her 
first,” 

A squadron of Yeomanry, 
with picks and shovels, were 
lining up in front of the quarty 
as I came away with three 
of the signallers. It was & 
tremely dark, there was 4 
dampness in the air that sug 
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rain, sume Boche how- 
jjzers were firing over our 
heads across the canal, and a 
steady ‘“ putt-puttr-putt-putt ” 
in the direction of the strong 
point, that less than half an 
hour ago had fallen, told of a 
machine-gun duel in progress. 
It was not an inspirating mo- 
ment; and over us, like a pall, 
lay an atmosphere of doubt 
and apprehension that lack of 
knowledge of what was really 
happening only added te. 

But at such moments there’s 
nothing so steadying to mind 
and senses as something definite 
tedo, Earlier on I had noted on 
a Corps signalling-map a test- 
box between the quarry and 
the canal and another one slong 
the railway embankment, not 
farfrom the retiring positions 
assigned to the batteries. If 
we could find them the labour 
of laying an overland telephone 
wire from the quarry to the 
opposite side of the canal would 
besaved. We set out, got off 
the roadway, and did a good 
deal of floundering about in 
hedge-bettoms and ever waste 
lands; but the important thing 
was that we found both test- 
boxes,and that the buried cables 
we hoped for were there. 

10.30 p.m.: I had reeled out 
my lines alongside the railway 
from the test-box to C Battery 
and to D and B, who, because 
of the nine guns the brigade 
had lost in the morning, had 
become a composite battery. 
They had crossed the canal in 
comparative quiet and were 
now laying out lines of five by 
compass bearings. B Battery 
were coming along to a spot 
near the railway farther north, 
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and my signallers were wait- 
ing te connect them up. Things 
were indeed getting ship-shape 
again, I had spoken through 
to the Colonel and put him in 
touch with his battery com- 
manders, and to the F.O.O. 
left at the rearmost O.P. on 
the eastern side of the canal. 
The Colonel had issued a night 
firing programme just as if we 
were in settled pesitions, and 
with fresh ammunition arriv- 
ing from the original waggon 
lines, the batteries began 
“pooping off” with brisk en- 
thusiasm, their object being, 
of eourse, to cover the retire- 
ment of our infantry. 

Every one of us had turned 
out that morning immediately 
the Hun bombardment started. 
No ‘sleep could be looked for 
that night either; but there 
was the morrow, March 22nd, 
te be reckoned with—it might 
entail even more wear and tear 
than the day which was end- 
ing; so I sent back to the 
waggon lines all but six of the 
signallers, the brigade clerks, 
the two wireless operators, who 
had nothing whatever to do, 
and most of the servants, tell- 
ing them to get as much sleep 
as possible. The Colonel’s ser- 
vant was still in the quarry, 
guarding our castaway kit; 
my own servant I had stationed 
on the canal bridge so that he 
ceuld report to me as soon as 
the sergeant-major and the 
rescuing waggon heve in sight. 

Oar discovery of the buried 
cable running under the canal 
had a sequel equally welcome, 
One of the telephone linemen 
said he believed there was 
another “bury” on the far 
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side of the railway outting, and 
that it connected with the 
back areas. The signalling- 
sergeant and myself set out on 
another hunt, and, joy! we 
discovered, after patient test 
calls with a D,III. telephone, 
that by speaking through two 
exchanges we could communi- 
cate with our own Divisional 
H.Q. It was six hundred 
yards from the railway cut- 
ting, but I could now keep in 
touch with the Colonel in 
front, the batteries to right 
and left of me along the rail- 
way, and the Brigadier-General 
and the Brigade-Major in rear. 

1 AM.: My work for the 
moment was complete and I 
could take it easy. I stood 
outside the test-box that had 
become a sort of Brigade H.Q. 
and listened to the waspish 
crack of our 18-pdrs. sending 
defiance to the enemy, The 
six signallers—plus a terrier— 
had crowded into the tiny 
sandbag shelter that protected 
the test-box. One of them, 
receiver to ear, waited for calls, 
a candle stuck on an inverted 
mess-tin shedding sufficient 
light for the pencilling of mes- 
sages. The others sprawled in 
cramped positions, snuggled 
one against another for 
warmth, and sought sleep. 
The doings of the Boche seemed 
more puzzling than ever, What 
was happening on the other 
side of the canal? Five hours 
ago he had saptured a strong 
post within 1800 yards of the 
spet on which I now stood, 
and we had no reserve lines of 
infantry in front of him. Why 
this strange quiescence? And 
then my mind took another 
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turn. What had become of 
the sergeant-major with the 
waggon that was to gather up 
our left kit? Why did he 
take such a long time? | 
thought bitterly of my field 
boots, and the British warm I 
was beginning to want, and 
the new jacket and breeches, 
all in my valise. Why hadn't 
I put on my best pair of 
leggings to come away in? 
The Boche would have been 
welcome to the older ones I 
was wearing; besides, they 
didn’t fit so well as the pair 
left in the quarry. 

The little American doctor 
suddenly nipped my elbow. I 
had missed him during the 
last two hours, “Say, son,” 
he said, ‘come and take a walk 
along the line: I’ve happened 
on a hut down along there with 
a fire in it. Belongs to some 
sappers. Come and take a 
warm.” 

“Can't,” I replied, shaking 
my head; “I'd like to, but I 
shall have to be like the Boy 
who stood on the Burning 
Deck to-night. I must stop 
on this spot until the Colonel 
comes across.” 

The doctor toddled off, and 
I got the telephonist to ring 
through to the Colonel. “The 
enemy seems to be waiting. 
He’s not troubling our in- 
fantry,” he informed me, and 
then added, “Has the kit been 
got away from the quarry 
yet?” 

I made sure that the tele- 
phonist was ringing up each 
battery every ten minutes to 
see that the lines were in work- 
ing order, and then climbed up 
the railway bank and walked 
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over to inquire if the Brigade- 
Major had any news. He 
hadn't, “And try and keep 
in touch with us on this line,”’ 
he added, ‘It’s the only way 
we have at the moment of 
speaking to your Brigade.” 

24M.: The best news of the 
night, The sergeant - major 
had crossed the bridge. Our 
precious kit would be borne to 
safety! At 3.15 A.M. he passed 
again, triumphant, the Maltese 
cart in tow as well, Hurrah! 
Let the war now proceed ! 

At 4.30 the Colonel tele- 
phoned that the Infantry 
Brigadier and himself were 
about to cross the canal. The 
telephone wire could be cut, 
and I was to meet him at 
the railway bridge in twenty 
minutes’ time. 

“The infantry are crossing 
the canal at six o’olock,” he 
said when he rode up and 
called my name through the 
mist! ‘ Batteries will start to 
withdraw to their next posi- 
tions at 6.30. Each battery 
will withdraw a section (two 
guns) at a time; and the last 
section must not pull out until 
the preceding section is in 
action at the new position.” 

gave me the map co- 
ordinates of the new positions, 
and rode off to visit the battery 
commanders, 

64.M,: Extraordinary, it was 
to be another rainless, hazy 
morning. How the weather 
always assists the Boche! In 
the grey gloom on top of the 
embankment I could see forms 
moving — our own infantry, 
marching steadily, neither 
cheerful nor depressed, just 
moving, impersonal forms. 
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‘‘ What’s happened?” I asked 
a subaltern, keeping time with 
him as he marched, 

“We're going back to 
—— Wood,” he answered. 
“The Westshires are lining 
up now behind the canal,” 

“Are they going to hold 
it?” I asked. 

‘‘Don’t know,” was the 
reply; “only know our 
orders.” 

“Had many casualties?” I 
asked again. 

‘No! only a few poor 
snipers. We weren't in the 
counter-attack.” 

They swung round and 
passed over the railway bridge, 
making west. On the bridge 
stood a keen-eyed, small- 
featured sapper major. I 
talked to him. 

“No!” he informed me, 
“there's no intention of mak- 
ing a stand here. We've 
blown up all the canal bridges 
except one.” A muffled boom! 
“Ah, there goes the last one. 
All our infantry are over by 
now,” 

A few German 4:2’s were 
coming over now, mostly on 
the western side of the rail- 
way cutting. They helped to 
put a bit of ginger into the 
withdrawal of the guns. A 
section of each battery had 
now pulled out; the teams 
‘‘walked out,” crossing the 
bridge and heading down the 
road. There was no trotting. 
The batteries went out heads 
high. 

7 aM,: On the telephone I 
learned that the last two 
sections were waiting the ar- 
rival of mounted orderlies to 
tell them to pull out, Right! 
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I disconnected the wires, told 
the signallers to report to B 
Battery, where I would pick 
them up, and not to waste 
time getting there. Then I 
sought a copse on the other 
side ef the bridge, where I knew 
my horses would be waiting. 
The sentry and the sappers 
who waited to blow up the 
bridge remained at their posts 
silent and still. Forty yards 
after passing them I was 
alone. I stopped in the road 
and turned to look back. The 


Not even on this twenty- 
second of March did we realise 
fully the vast conception and 
the extent of the German 
swoop, and that our brigade 
was as jetsam and as flotsam 
carried along on the mightiest 


part of the storm flood. 

7.30 a.M.: The last sections 
of our batteries to pull out 
from behind the railway em- 
bankment passed me on the 
road, the horses walking grand- 
ly, the men tired but in high 


enough spirits. The enemy 
long-range guns were waking 
up now and playing a damn- 
able tattoo on the main routes 
leading west. I saw one lim- 
ber-waggon belonging to the 
Engineers blown sky-high, and 
three maimed horses had to be 
shot. 

At the oross-roads east of 
the wood behind which the 
batteries were retiring I came 
upen the Colonel, his overooat 
buttened up, his face pallid 
‘with sleeplessness; but his 
mood was one for over-riding 
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sun was breaking through’ the 
mist, but it was a mournfal 
landscape—dull, soulless, Ajj 
at once I felt chilled ang 
tired, and for the first time 
my thoughts turned seriously 
and intently towards what the 
newly-arrived day had in store 
for myself, for the Brigade, for 
England. 

From the other side of the 
canal the “ putt-puttr-putt ” of 
machine-guns! I turned west- 
wards and went in search of 
my horses, 


difficulties. He rode beside me 
awhile, and then pulled up, 
exclaiming, “ Let’s have a cup 
of tea to start the day with, 
Laneridge”—to his groom— 
“bring my Thermos flask,” 

“The first thing for you to 
do,” he went on, as we drank 
tea and munched ration bis- 
cuits, a few of which wise folk 
always slip into their pockets 
when things are a-doing out 
here, ‘‘is to get wires out to 
the batteries again. Head- 
quarters will be at ——. 
Division have gene back to 
where —— Corps were yester- 
day, and we take over their 
quarters,” 

“What's the view of things 
at Infantry Headquarters, sir?” 
I asked as we mounted again. 

“Well, they blame the mist 
for the enemy getting past the 
outposts. Most of the machine 
guns they camouflaged with so 
much trouble never came into 
the picture. But for some 
reason or other the Boche 
didn’t follow up. Perhaps he 
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was waiting for reserves, or 
perhaps he got suspicious, Our 
infantry didn’t suffer many 
casualties, and I’m sure the 
enemy didn’t, We retired 
sooording to schedule time, 
and things were quite quiet 
when I crossed the canal at 
four o’clook this morning. 
“Extraordinary attitude of 
mind some of the men out here 
nowadays have,” he proceeded, 
“Last night they brought in 
ene of the ’*s, who was 
captured by the Boche in the 
morning but escaped and got 
back to the battalion. He said 
that the enemy set prisoners 
bringing ammunition up to 
their front line. When he was 
asked how he escaped, he said 
that a shell killed ‘the man-in- 
charge’ of the party and he 
got away. ‘The man-in- 
charge,’” repeated the Colonel 
with scorn. ‘‘He spoke as if 
the Boche N.C.O. were a sort 
of foreman, and as if bringing 
up ammunition which was to 
be shot at your own country- 
men was the most ordinary 
thing in the world—Bah!” 
Two high-velocity shells 
whizzed above our heads, and 
the Colonel’s mare plunged 
excitedly, The enemy were 
evidently “stoking up” for 
fresh effort. We trotted on 
and toured the batteries, the 
Colonel inspecting the O.P.’s 
which our fire was to 
be directed, and aseertaining 
whether there was difficulty in 
keeping ammunition supply up 
to 300 rounds per gun. When 
we reached the Brigade Head- 
quarters horse lines, I instructed 
the sergeant-major to turn out 
the telephone waggon in readi- 
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ness to lay lines to the new 
battery positions. Then break- 
fast—steaming tea and sizzling 
fried eggs and bacon cooked to 
the minute. Nothing like being 
out all night for galvanising 
the breakfast appetite. And 
no time for lingering after- 
wards. A canter along the 
roadside to catch up the tele- 
phone cart; then, while the 
signalling - sergeant, a good 
fellow who could read a map, 
reeled out lines through the 
wood to the batteries, I under- 
took a tussle with the ter- 
minal boards in the huge and 
elaborate dug-out telephone 
exchange, that up to 5 A.m. had 
been the chief exchange of the 
whole Division. Now that 
Divisional Headquarters had 
been established where Corps 
Headquarters~had been. the 
day before, four miles back, 
there had to be a re-allotment 


of lines to Infantry, Artillery, 


Engineers, A.S.C., and the 
other units that work out the 
will of the Divisional Com- 
mander. 

“Tl get young Bushman 
down from A Battery to do 
signalling - officer to-merrow. 
It will be difficult for you to do 
Adjutant and signalling-officer 
as well,” remarked the Celonel 
two hours later, as he bent 
over his maps. 

3 p.M.: A RHA. brigade 
had put in a claim for the 
quarters destined for us. Three 
days ago this would have re- 
sulted in polite recrimination 
and telephoned appeals to 
higher authorities, but to-day, 
such is the effeet of mobile 
warfare, we all managed to 
dig in somehow. A decent 
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hut for the Colonel had been 
found, and there was a room 
in a bomb-mauled cottage 
where the doctor, “ Swiff,” the 
veterinary officer, and myself 
hoped to spread our camp-beds, 
We had shaved, and washed, 
and lunched, and looked and 
felt respectable again. The 
C.R.A. and the Brigade-Major 
had called and gone off with 
the Colonel to see the batteries 
shoot. I had forwarded by 
despatch-rider the Brigade re- 
turn of casualties to the Staff 
Captain, so that reinforce- 
ments might be applied for 
forthwith. A French peinter 
of confiding disposition, who 
came into the mess from no- 
where in particular, seemed 
quite to have made up his 
mind that we were come to 
stay. 

The telephone bell! The 
Brigade - Major of our com- 
panion Infantry Brigade, with 
the latest news! ‘“He’s not 
crossed the canal on our front 
yet, and your guns are doing 
good work keeping him back. 
Bat he’s got farther forward 
than we expected north of 
us. It’s from the south that 
we want more news, There’s 
a report that we have been 
pushed out of X——, That’s 
very bad, if true,” 

A quarter of an hour later 
he rang up again. “ There’s 
a report that enemy infantry 
are massing in Z 2345.8. Can 
you turn your guns on to 
’em?” I looked at the map eo- 
ordinates he had given, and 
rang through to the batteries. 

4.30 P.M.: Pretty definite 
signs now that the enemy was 
coming on, A 59 had made 
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a hole a hundred yards from 
where Headquarter horse lings 
had been staked out. Another 
had crashed among the trees 
that sheltered our mess, and a 
branch, after being jerked yards 
high in the air, had fallen plunk 
through the coek’s bed. And 
they were not long-range shells 
either. Also, there had been 
seven shots from the most 
wicked, the most unsettling 
weapon in the Hun armoury— 
the 4:2 high-velocity gun, that 
you don’t hear until it is past 
you, so to speak. One shell 
grazed the top of the office in 
which the doctor and myself 
were sitting; another snapped 
off a tree-trunk like—well, as 
a 42 does snap off a tree 
trunk. Most ominous sign 
of all— when the seven shots 
had been fired, three ugly- 
looking holes ringed themselves 
round the Celonel’s hut. West, 
a Hun aeroplane, with irritat- 
ing insouciance, circled above 
our camp, not more than five 
hundred feet up. Our “ Arch- 
ies” made a lot of noise, and 
enjoyed their customary suc 
cess: the Hun airman sailed 
calmly back to his own lines 

6 Pp.M.: The Adjutant of the 
R.H.A. Brigade came in to tell 
me that the enemy were get- 
ting closer, and that the break- 
through on our right admitted 
of no doubt. I despatched 
written orders to the battery 
waggon lines for gun teams 
and limbers to be brought up 
to within a thousand yards o 
the guns, 

7 P.M.: The Colonel was back. 
A battery that had only reached 
France three days before had 
been put under his oo 
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to compensate for the loss of 
geven guns from B and D bat- 
teries. It was getting dark, 
but the officers at the O.P.’s in 
front of the wood were still 
able to pick up moving targets, 
and many Germans were being 
accounted for, 

The Colonel found time to 
mention more episodes of the 
March Twenty-first fighting. 
“Every bridge over the canal 
was blown up by 6.30 this 
morning,” he said; “but, do 
you know that C Battery’s 
oook, who had got left behind 
last night, and seems to have 
wandered about a good deal, 
did not come ever until nine 
oolock this morning? No won- 
der we retired in comfort.” 

The Brigadier had told ‘him 
more of what had happened 
to the —rd, our companion 
Divisional Artillery Brigade. 
“Their A Battery put up a 
wonderful fight—got infantry 
and trench mortars to help, 
and didn’t come away until 10 
PM, after putting their 
out of action. One gunner did 
extraordinarily stout work. 
Unaided, and with a rifle, he 
held up a Boche machine-gun 
party that had worked round 

“on the battery’s left flank, and 
later, with three others, cap- 
tured the machine-gun. One 
Boche, who broke through, he 
chased over half the country ap- 
parently, and shot him down. 
The amusing thing is that 
when he had killed the Boche 
he searched his pockets, and 
found a cake, addressed to a 
bombardier in another battery. 
The Huns had scuppered this 
battery and ransacked their 
dug-outs, The bombardier was 
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somewhat surprised last night 
when the gunner handed him 
his lost cake.” 

This was ® gunner who 
eventually was awarded the 
highest honour a soldier can 
win. 

8 p.M.: A dinner much dis- 
turbed by German artillery. 
They started a tremendous 
shelling of the wood in which 
we were encamped, Salvos of 
5‘9’s made deafening crashes 
among the trees, and the earth 
was shaken by the heavier, 
more awe-inspiring “crump” 
of the 8-inch how. There was 
now, too, a steady bombard- 
ment of Z——, the village, a 
mile and a half behind, in which 
the battery waggon lines had 
been installed. 

The Colonel came to a rapid 
decision, “They'll make Z—— 
and the wood too hot for wag- 
gon lines to-night,” he re- 
marked. “We'll move them 
at once to the other side of 
Z——. Dump them on the 
roadside. You'd better go and 
see it carried out. Leave me 
two cycle orderlies, and I'll 
stay with the infantry brigade, 
They have a mined dug-out 
here.” 

So, for the second time in 
twenty-four hours, we did a 
night retirement, Infantry 
were coming back along the 
road, and big shells were fall- 
ing at regular intervals. 

Any amount of retreating 
traffic on the other side of 
Z , but no signs of panic 
or confusion. A block caused 
by supply lorries coming from 
the opposite direction threat- 
ened to hold up some am- 
bulance cars, but it was only 
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momentary. Our little Amer- 
ican dootor did good work 
here, gallopping off to halt 
the supply lorries and raising 
Cain until the traffic sorted 
itself out, 

I selected a field near the 
roadside for Headquarter wag- 
gon lines, A stream ran con- 
veniently by. The horses were 
watered and fed; our Head- 
quarter notice-board was duly 
affixed to a roadside tree; and 


I have tried to explain how 
“this flood-burst of moving 
war, such as the world had 
never before seen,” affected 
one unit of the R.F.A., and 
one unimportant civilian sel- 
dier who was doing Adjutant; 
how the immensity and swift 
theroughness of the German 
effort must have been realised 
by the casual newspaper reader 
in England more quickly than 
by the average officer or man 
who had to fight against it. 

5.30 a.M.: That six hours’ 
sleep under a tarpaulin did 
me all the good in the world, 
and by 5 A.M. I was out see- 
ing that our Headquarter 
horses were being groomed 
and fed and got ready for 
immediate action. 

The guns were particularly 
quiet, and I remember think- 
ing: we have retreated eight 
miles in forty-eight hours— 
it’s about time we stopped. 
Something is sure to be doing 
farther north, where we are 
so much stronger, 

Breakfast and a shave; then 
@ move forward to find the 
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the doctor added to his previ. 
ous achievement by tying » 
tarpaulin to the side of the 
mess cart, so that ‘“ Swiffy,” 
the doctor himself, and myself 
had shelter when we lay down, 

The moon rose _ glorious, 
serene; there was ne need for 
candles to light us to bed, 
We slept heavily, too tired to 
worry about the morrow, or 
the menacing drone of Hun 
*planes overhead. 









Colonel, and to learn whether 
he wanted the waggon lines 
brought up again. It wass 
lovely morning. A _ beautiful 
stretch of meadowland skirted 
the road leading back te X—., 
and my horse cantered as if 
the buoyancy of spring pos- 
sessed him also. I caught up 
Fentiman of C Battery, who 
said he was shifting his wag- 
gon lines back to X—., 
“The water and the stand- 
ings are so much better 
there,” he said. 

I found the Colonel stand- 
ing in the square at X—, 
watching the departure by 
car of the three American 
ladies who for a month past 
had dispensed tea and cakes 
in the gaily-painted maisonette 
at the top of the village 
They had been the first 
harbingers of the approach- 
ing brotherhood between the 
British and American Armies 
in this part of the Front: 
brave hospitable women, they 
had made many friends. 

The Colonel was not in such 
goed mood this morning. He 
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had remained through the 
night with the Infantry 
Brigadier in the wood from 
which our horse lines had 
withdrawn the previous even- 
ing. The dug-out was none 
too large, and his only rest 
had been a cramped four 
hours trying to sleep on the 
flor. With no rest at all 
the night before, no wonder 
he looked fagged. But im- 
mediately there were orders 
to give, he beeame his usual 
alert, clear- headed self. “It 
is most important this morn- 
ing that we should keep com- 
munication with our Divisional 
Artillery Headquarters,” he 
began. ‘Bring the telephone 
cart back to the wood at 
once, and put a couple of 
telephonists into the dug-out. 
They'll be safe there until 
the last possible moment. It’s 
uncertain yet whether we're 
going to hold the enemy up 
there or not.” 

I galloped baek and brought 
the telephone cart along at a 
tret, The two wheelers, par- 
ticularly ‘‘the dootor’s mare,” 
stepped out in most refreshing 
style. “The old eart’s never 
had such a day since it’s been 
to France,” grinned the sig- 
nalling - sergeant when we 
pulled up. Odd 5'9’s were 
falling in the wood; our bat- 
teries had shifted in the early 
morning from the eastern side 
of the wood to pesitions more 
north-west, and two Horse 


Artillery batteries were mov- 


ing up behind the rise that 
protected our right flank. But 
what was this? Coming up 
at.a steady march, bayonets 
glinting, a long column of 


blue- grey wound into view. 
French infantry! The thin 
line ef khaki was at last to 
receive support ! &° 

7 a.M.: The Infantry battle 
was now developing sharply 
two thousand yards in front 
of us, Shells crashed persist- 
ently into the wood ; the “putt- 
puttr-putt” of machine-guns 
rattled out ceaselessly... . 
Whimasically I recalled quieter 
days on the Somme, when 
our machine-gunners used to 
loose off seven rounds in such 
& way as to give a very 
passable imitation of that 
popular comioc-song tag, ‘‘ Um- 
tiddy -om-pom — Pom-Pom!” 
After three attempts we had 
given up trying to keep 
telephone touch with the 
batteries, and I had detailed 
meunted orderlies te be in 
readiness. One line I kept 
going, though, between the 
hut where the Infantry 
Brigadier and his Brigade- 
Major and the Colonel re- 
ceived messages describing the 
progress of the fighting, and 
the telephone dug-out, whence 
the Colonel could be switched 
on to the Artillery Brigadier. 
There was bad news of the 
battery just out from Eng- 
land that had come under 
the Colonel’s command the 
evening before. Three of their 
guns had been smashed by 
direct hits, and they had lost 
horses as well, The Boche 
was swarming over the Canal 
now, and our A and B 
Batteries were firing over 
open sights and cutting up 
Germans as they surged to- 
wards our trenches. 

11 A.M.: Orders from our 
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own Brigadier to pull out the 
guns and retire to a orest 
behind X I heard the 
news come along the telephone 
wire, and went through the 
wood to seek further direc- 
tions from the Colonel. It 
was evident now that the 
wood could only be held at 
great sacrifice, and by deter- 
mined hand-to-hand fighting. 
The Boche outnumbered us by 
at least four te one, and French 
help had not yet arrived in 
sufficient strength. I walked 
behind two rows of French 
and British infantry, lying 
ready in shallow, newly-dug 
trenches. They looked grave 
and thoughtful; some of them 
had removed their tunics, I 
remember noting that of four 
hundred men I passed net one 
was talking to his neighbour. 
I remember noticing a few 
horses waiting behind, and 
motor-cyctist messengers hur- 
riedly arriving and hurriedly 
departing. I remember most 
of all the mournful, desolate 
howling of a dog, tied up to 
one of the now deserted huts 
—the poor, friendly French 
pointer who the day before 
had snuggled his nose into my 
hand. Near the hedge leading 
to the hut where I should find 
the Colonel stood a group of 
infantry officers. One of them, 
a tall Lieutenant-Colonel, I 
recognised as Colonel —_— who 
had dined with us in our mess 
in the quarry a few nights 
before the offensive started. 
His head was heavily band- 
aged. I learned some days 
afterwards that he had been 
wounded while leading a com- 
pany of his battalion in a 
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counter-attack ; and that not 
long after I passed him that 
morning in the wood he re 
organised and exhorted his 
men, facing terrifie rifle ang 
machine-gun fire—and jp. 
deed showed such glorious and 
inspiring courage that he 
gained the Viotoria Cross. 

1 p.M.: The mounted order. 
lies had delivered orders to 
the batteries to retire, and 
C Battery was already trek. 
king along the road the other 
side of X Machine-gun 
fire in the wood we had left 
was hotter than ever. And 
the German guns were moving 
up, as could be told when long- 
range efforts began to be made 
on the villages behind X——, 
Half a dozen high - velocity 
shells struck the road we had 
traversed, one of them knock- 
ing out a Horse Artillery 
waggon and three horses. 
Two other horses had to be 
shot, and the sixth bolted. 
From the markings on a good 
horse that I found tied to our 
own lines later in the day, I 
concluded that the runaway 
had strayed in our direction; 
and in the matter of strayed 
horses—good horses, that is— 
the sergeant-majer always 
worked on the principle, “It’s 
all in the same firm,” At any 
rate, we had a valuable spare 
horse for the trying march 
that followed. 

2.30 p.m.: The Colonel had 
selected the new positions for 
the batteries, and two of them 





were already in, While we 
waited the arrival of the 
others, we flung ourselves 


down in a hay-field and 
watched the now continuous 
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stream of men, batteries, 
transport lorries, and ambu- 
lance cars coming up the hill 
leading from X——, and toil- 

past us towards Z——, 
There was no doubting it 
now; it was a retreat on a 
big soale. 

All round us were rolling 
fields, rich of soil, and tilled 
and tended with that French 
care and thoroughness that 
the war has intensified. Even 
small, irregular patches at 
road-crossings have been eulti- 
vated for the precious grain 
these last two years, “The 
Boche will get all this, curse 
him!” muttered the Colonel. 

Major Bullivant of A Battery 
came over the hill on the pet 
grey mare that, in spite of 
three changes from one Divi- 
sion to another, he had man- 

to keep with him all the 
time he had been in France, 
He didn’t dismount in drill- 
book fashion; he just fell off. 
It was spirit, not physique, 
that was keeping him going. 
Unshaven, wild-eyed, dirty, he 
probably didn’t know it. His 
mind centred on nothing but 
the business in hand, “My 
Battery is coming through 
X——_ now, sir,” he in- 
formed the Colonel. “ For 
& few minutes I was afraid 
we weren't going to get 
out. My damn fool of a ser- 
geant-major, for some reason 
or other, took the gun-teams 
back to the waggon lines this 
morning. Said he was going 
to change them and bring 
fresh teams up after breakfast 
or something. When Beadle 
came up with the teams we 
were under machine-gun fire, 


Got one man killed and three 
wounded, and we have a few 
soratches on the shields,... 
If I don’t get up, sir, I shall 
fall fast asleep,” he exclaimed 
suddenly. “Where are our 
new positions, sir?” 

The Colonel handed him his 
flask, and he smiled. “As a 
matter of fact, sir, I’ve kept 
going on ration rum.” 

When the Colonel and Major 
Bullivant went off, up rode 
Beadle in an extraordinary 
get-up: British warm, gum- 
boots, and pyjamas. He had 
been able to get no change 
since the Boche 8-inch had 
wiped out A Battery’s mess at 
the opening of the Hun bom- 
bardment on the 21st, It was 
an amazing thing, but neither 
of us had remembered to eat 
anything since breakfast until 
that moment. The day’s ex- 
citements had caused us to 
ignore time altogether, and to 
forget hunger. But Beadle’s 
tired grin brought me back to 
such worldly matters, and we 
fell to on a tin of bully and a 
hunk of cheese that the sig- 
nalling-sergeant discovered for 
us. 
“They say we've done jolly 
well up north,” said Beadle, 
his mouth full, “Got as far as 
Cambrai, and 25,000 prisoners 
taken at Ypres.” 

“Who teld you that?” I 
asked, at the same time ready 
to believe. Did not this en- 
tirely support my belief of the 
early morning? Certainly we 
must be doing something up 
north ! 

“T heard it at tho waggon 
lines,” went on Beadle. “ They 
say it’s in Corps orders,” 











The line of retreating traffic 
and of loaded ambulance cars 
in front of us maintained its 
monotonous length. But the 
retirement continued to be 
orderly and under full control, 
although now and again a 
block in the next village kept 
the main road lined with im- 
mobile horses and men, while 
high - velocity shells, directed 
at the road, whizzed viciously 
to right and left of them, One 
kilted Scot passed us leading 
@ young cow. He paid ne 
heed to the jests and the noisy 
whistling of “To be a Farmer's 
Boy” that greeted him, “The 
milk ‘ull be all richt the 
morn’s morn, ye ken,” was his 
comfortable retort. And once 
a red-headed Yorkshireman 
breke the strain of the wail 
under shell fire by calling out, 
“Tt’s a good job we're 
winnin'!” 

The Colonel came back after 
showing Major Bullivant his 
new battery position, and tald 
me to ride off at once to Z : 
where Divisional Artillery Head- 
quarters had stationed them- 
selves, and inform the Staff 
Captain that the ammunition 
dump on the roadside con- 
tained no ammunition. “Find 
out something definite,” he 
ordered. 

D.A. had settled themselves 
in two rooms in a deserted 
house, and the Staff Captain 
quickly sketched out the ar- 
rangements he had made for 
ammunition supply. “A Divi- 
sional ammunition column is 
too cumbersome fer this moving 
warfare,” he said, “and your 
' Brigade will be supplied by 
No, 2 Section acting as B.A.C, 





There’s an ammunition park 
at ——, and if you will supp! 
guides here (pointing to the 
map) at 0.30 to-night, your 
B.A.C, will supply direct to 
your waggon lines. And that 
arrangement will continue go 
long as we are conducting this 
sort of warfare. Is that clear? 
... Right!” 

As I was about to depart, 
in came the Brigade-Major, 
who had been in consultation 
with the Brigadier - General, 
“ Ah, »” he said, calling me 
by name, “you can give me 
some information. Is the 
Colonel far away?” 

“‘He’s with the batteries, sir, 
giving them targets from their 
new positions.” 

“Right! Can you tell me 
how many guns you have in 
action new?” 

I was able to do this, and 
also teld him where our bat- 
teries were going to establish 
waggon lines for the night. 

“That won’t do,” he inter- 
rupted; “you'll be too far 
north. The Boche is coming 
down that main road, Youd 
better tell the Colonel that 
any further retirement must 
be south-west, because the 
Boche is pinching us on our 
left, I'll show you the line 
as it runs at present, I've 
just got it.” 

We bent over his large-scale 
map, and I copied the curved 
line on to my own pocket-map, 
“The French are properly in 
now,” added the Brigade 
Major, “and we are going to 
fight for that line. There's 
to be no more retiring.” 

“Ts it true, air, that we've 
done well up north? Most 
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encouraging rumours fiying 
round.” 

“JT don’t know,” he replied 
with a tired smile, “I hope 
8 0.” 

A smile and a cheering word 
from the General, who said, 
“J’ve just seen the Colonel, 
and I’ve put two of your bat- 
teries farther forward, They’ll 
help to hold X a bit longer.” 
Then outside I met Beadle, and 

him the time and place 
where battery guides had to 
meet the B.A.C, ammunition 
waggons, and sent off my 

m to convey this informa- 
tion officially to all the battery 
waggon lines. After which I 
eantered back, and discovered 
the Colonel inspecting the 
two batteries that the General 
had moved to more forward 
positions. 

It was 6 P.M., and the enemy 
advance machine-gun parties 
were now certainly closing in 
on X——, which lay in the 
hollow beneath us. But I shall 
always remember the handling 
of our composite B and D bat- 
teries on that occasion. It so 
exactly fulfilled drill-book re- 
quirements, it might all have 
been done on parade. The 
noses of the four 18-pdrs. 
peeped out from under a 
clamp of beeches, close to a 
pond under the brow of a 
hill, Dumble had climbed 
to the top of a tower three- 
quarters of a mile from the 
battery, and directed the 
shooting from the end of a 
roughly laid telephone wire. 
He reported only fleeting 
glimpses of Huns, but could 
guess pretty well the spots 
at which they were congre- 
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gating, and issued his orders 
accordingly. Young Eames, 
the officer passing the orders 
to the gunners, stood very 
upright, close to the battery 
telephonist, and let his voice 
ring out in orisp staccato 
tones that would have won 
him full marks at Larkhill 
or Shoeburyness: “ Aiming 
point top of tower. All guns 
. » » Four 0 degrees Right. 
... Concentrate Two 0 min- 
utes on Number One... . 
Corrector 152... . Why didn’t 
you shout out your Fuze Num- 
ber 3?.... Three Two-fifty— 
Two Nine-fifty.... Will you 
acknowledge orders, Sergeant 
Kyle? .. .” 

The Colonel, who was stand- 
ing well behind Eames, smiled 
and said to me, “Good young 
officer that. If he keeps as 
cool all the time, the battery 
ought to shoot well.” 

Hun aeroplanes were be- 
ginning to come over. Trench 
war customs had made it al- 
most axiomatic that firing 
should cease when enemy air- 
craft appeared. Three times 
the Battery stopped firing at 
the cry, “ Aeroplane up!” 

The Colonel intervened. 
“Don’t stop because of aero- 
planes now,” he said sharply. 
“We're fighting moving war- 
fare, and the enemy haven’t 
time to concentrate all their 
attention on this battery.” 

7 P.M.: The Colonel and I 
walked slowly back to the 
roadway. “I’ve sent back to 
Bushman, and told him to 
bring Headquarters waggon 
lines up here,” he said. ‘They 
are too far back the other side 
of Z——, and we've only a 
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small unit; we can move more 
quickly than a battery. We'll 
unhook on the side of that hill 
there, away from the road. It 
will be quite warm to-night, 
and we can lie down under 
those trees.” . . . Adozen or 
so 5°9’s rushed through the 
air, and burst with terrify- 
ing, ear-racking crashes, along 
the road in front of us, A 
charred, jagged rent showed in 
the wall of a farm building. 
Three hundred yards farther 
along we saw the Headquarter 
vehicles drawn up on the road- 
side, The drivers and the sig- 
nallers were drinking tea, and 
seemed to be preparing to 
settle for the night in a barn 
whose lofty doors opened on to 
the road. ‘Look at those fel- 
lows,” ejaculated the Colonel 
testily. ‘‘They’re never happy 
unless they can stuff them- 
selves under a roof. Fetch 
‘em out, and tell ’em to pull 
up to the top of that hill 
there. As long as you keep 
away from villages and marked 
roads you can escape most of 
the shelling.” 

7.30 P.M.: We had tied up 
the horses, and parked C.-S. 
waggon and the telephone and 


mess carts, Twilight had al- 
most merged into night now, 
but the moon was rising, and 
it was to be another amazingly 
lustrous moon. The cook had 
started a small log-fire to make 
tea for the Colonel, Bushman, 
and myself, and after that, we 
intended to lie down and get 
some sleep. ‘ Swiffy” and the 
doctor seemed to have disap- 
peared. Must be at one of 
the battery waggon lines, we 
concluded. 

“While tea is getting ready, 
I'll walk down to C Battery 
again. They’re pretty close 
up to the infantry, and I want 
to make sure they can get out 
easily if they have to make a 
rapid move,” remarked the 
Colonel, and he disappeared 
over the hill, taking his ser- 
vant with him. 

The kettle had not had time 
to boil. The Colonel had only 
been away ten minutes. The 
tired drivers were unrolling 
their blankets and preparing 
for slumber. Suddenly my ear 
caught a voice calling up the 
hillside—the Colonel’s —fol- 
lowed twice by the stentorian 
tones of his servant. 

The ory was, ‘‘ Saddle-up!” 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE MAN FROM THE CLOUDS. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


PART II, 


XI, AN EYE-OPENER. 


I LEAPT to my feet and stared 
at him. 

“Drowned ?” I gasped. 

“No, he was shot first with 
a pistol at close quarters. I’ve 
just been examining the body.” 

“Where was it found?” 

“Away right at the very 
north end.” 

Yesterday’s episode rushed 
into my mind. 

“ At the very end?” 

“Practically.” 

“Tt wasn’t by any chance 
as much as half a mile on this 
side?” 

He stared at me curiously, 
and I remembered that this 
was certainly an odd inquiry, 
and also that Mr Hobhouse 
was speaking very concisely. 

“No,” he said. “Why do 
you ask?” 

I took refuge in an ultra- 
Hobhousian explanation of 
how I had been there myself 
& few days ago, and it had 
struck me as a very murderous- 
looking place; and then I 
asked— 

“Is anything more known, 
doctor ?” 

“No,” he answered; and then 
added abruptly and with un- 
usual energy, “this is abso- 
lately damnable! ” 

He walked ont of the room 
again as he spoke, and I was 
left to my thoughts. I went 


into the smoking-room but 
forgot to light my pipe. With 
my head in my hands I bent 
over the fire and tried, in the 
first place, to grasp this second 
tragedy, and then to piece 
things together and see some 
sequence in them. 

That Bolton had really been 
on the right scent now seemed 
highly probable, though, as he 
made no concealment of his 
business, it was. possible that 
an agency which had tried to 
murder me, defied all efforts 
to cheek it for months, and to 
all seeming had lately blown 
up a cruiser, might get rid of 
him simply on general prin- 
ciples. Still, the working hy- 
pothesis must be that he had 
got on to their track. And, 
oh! if he had only told me 
what he had discovered! But 
that secret had died with him, 
and now once more one must 
begin all over again. 

Yet this time I had secured 
one significant-looking start- 
ing-point. The coincidence of 
Jock’s appearance out at that 
lonely place more or less about 
the time when the murder 
must have taken place, and 
his leading me away in an- 
other direction from that in 
which I was heading, was cer- 
tainly suggestive. The crea- 
ture had exhibited more ap- 
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pearance of intelligence than 
I had given him credit for, and 
might he not then be used by 
some one who knew him well 
and had strong influence over 
him to play such a simple part 
as he had acted? Supposing 
he were with such a person, 
and that person saw me com- 
ing and did not wish me to 
spy him, how easy it would be 
to say, “Go, Jock, and show 
that gentleman stones over 
there!” 

As ic whom to suspect of 
having such influence over him, 
that was easy enough. I re- 
called young Peter Scollay’s 
stare and laugh when I sug- 
gested that they were going 
to look at the ship, and it 
sounded to me now a very 
sinister laugh. 

And yet the more I thought 
over all this, the more objec- 
tions Isaw. In the first place, 
the body was not found where 
I had seen Jock. True, it 
might have been moved if the 
murderer had been wily and 
suspicious enough to think 
that the simple Mr Hobhouse 
was capable of connecting the 
harmless episode of the stones 
with his gruesome _ work, 
though even that seemed to 
imply more than was likely ; 
but a more formidable diffi- 
culty was the evidence of 
educated cunning in every 
erime committed or attempted 
by that hand. For “that 
hand” I decided I must cer- 
tainly substitute “those hands,” 
I had always thought there 
was more than one in it, and 
now I felt surer of this than 
ever: 


With the back of my head, 


The Man from the Clouds. 
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as they say, I heard Dr Rendalj 
go into dinner and then come 
out again into the hall, and 
then I heard him, instead of 
coming into the smoking-room, 
open and shut the front door, 
He had evidently gone out 
again, and I was not sorry to 
be left alone, 

A little later, in the same 
absent-minded way, I heard 
the front-door bell faintly ring, 
and I only woke out of my 
reverie when the smoking-room 
door opened. 

“Dr Rendall is out, I hear,” 
said a voice that made me 
jump up very hurriedly. 

It was Jean Rendall, de 
lightful to look at as ever, but 
with a new expression on her 
face, If she was not anxious, 
and very keenly anxious too, 
about something, I was much 
mistaken. 

Unwillingly I resumed the 
réle of Thomas Hobhouse, and 
informed her nervously that 
the doctor had gone out, I 
knew not where. 

She said nothing for a mo 
ment, but still lingered. Then 
she said— 

“What a dreadful thing 
about poor Mr Bolton!” 

“ Dreadful!” agreed Mr 
Hobhouse. “Terrible! Dread- 
ful! Terrible!” 

“Did my cousin tell you 
much about it?” 

“Oh no, not much—very 
little. He was upset, very 
much upset, I could see.” 

“Everybody is,” she said; 
and then added, “I should 
think you must be, M 
Hobhouse.” 

There seemed to be an odd 
note in her voice which set up 
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@ vague chain of disquieting 
emotions, but Mr Hobhouse 
answered in the same tone as 
before— 

“Oh yes, I am distressed— 
dreadfully distressed.” 

Again she was silent, but 
still she lingered. 

“IT am going to walk home 
again,” she said suddenly, 
“Would you care to walk a 
little way with me?” 

At that moment I wanted 
my own company, and had a 
gertain shrinking from hers; 
so the voice of Mr Hobhouse 
pleated something about hav- 
ing caught a slight chill. 

“Please come a little way,” 
she said, “I want to speak 
to you particularly.” 

There was a note of appeal 


in her voice which would have 
taken a stouter man than 
Thomas Hobhouse to resist. 
Besides, he felt exceedingly 
curious. Her whole manner 
during the interview, in fact, 
roused & very strong sensation 
of curiosity. 

He got his hat and his coat 
(Mr Hobhouse always wore a 
topcoat), and they crunched 
their way down the knobly 
drive and passed out into the 
road, neither saying a word. 
And then Mr Hobhouse got 
the most rousing eye-opener 
of his career, or of Roger 
Merton’s either. She turned 
to him and said quietly— 

“IT hope you are taking 
care of your own life, Mr Mer- 
ton.” 
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A second or two passed 
before I was able to answer 
at all, and even then my first 
remark was not in the least 
worthy of the occasion, but it 
expressed precisely what was 
in my mind. 

“How the—how on earth 
did you find me out?” 

She smiled a little, but her 
manner was anxious still, 

“TI haven’t lived all my life 
in Ransay,” she said. “I have 
even been to London, and to 
quite a good many London 
theatres, In fact, I’ve seen 
you act before, Mr Merton,” 

“What an extraordinary 
way to be found out!” I 
thought, and aloud I said— 

“But my name isn’t on the 
programme in Ransay.” - 

“It was, when you were 


last here, you must remember,” 
said she, 

I looked at her for a mo- 
ment, and she at me, and in 
that exchange of glances I de- 
cided emphatically that there 
was no sign of evil in those 
eyes. Anyhow, I stood to 
lose nothing if I got her con- 
fidence, and my own could be 
withheld or not as I saw fit. 

“We might as well be 
frank,” I said. “How ex- 
actly did you come to spot 
me?” 

Again she smiled, and each 
time she smiled straight at 
me like that, I confess frankly 
I grew less cautious. 

“Do you remember when 
Captain Whiteclett came to 
arrest you, your bedroom door 
was open just for a minute?” 
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I did remember now, and 
recalled her face outside and 
its very expression vividly. 

“T heard him call you 
‘Roger,’ and saw that you 
knew each other well, and 
then of course I knew we had 
been utterly wrong in thinking 
you a xf 

She paused, and I finished 
the sentence for her— 

“cA spy,” 

“Well, are you honestly 
surprised? You did do some 
most extraordinary things, Mr 
Merton! I only began to get 
the least idea of what you 
were about some time after- 
wards,” 

“And what idea did you 
get then? And how did you 
get it?” 

“Tt was when we began to 
hear of the bad name our 
island was getting. Then I 


guessed you must have been 


trying to investigate and 
catch the traitor—and I had 
gone and interfered—and even 
locked you up!” 

“Tt was you, then?” 

‘“Well, father, of course, 
approved, but I locked the 
door. And after I had found 
out the truth, I could have 
murdered myself! But why 
did you puzzle us so?” 

Her charm and sincerity 
and animation almost made 
me tell her there and then, 
but I had just enough hold 
of myself to ask instead— 

“But this doesn’t explain 
how you came to find me out 
this time?” 

“Well, in a way it does; 
for I knew then that Roger 
Merton was your real name, 
and then I remembered where 
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I had heard it before, and J 
knew you were the same 
person. When you called ag 
Mr Hobhouse that first day, 
I hadn’t the least suspicion 
to begin with, and then gnd- 
denly you began to look 


familiar ra 

“ With this beard !” 

“Well, your face isn’t all 
hidden by your beard, and I 
thought I recognised the other 
bits. If I hadn’t known you 
were an actor——” 

“A pretty bad one, it ap. 
pears,” I interposed. 

“Oh no, indeed, you were 
simply splendid! You still 
kept me puzzled and only 
half certain, even after I had 
met you and Captain White. 
clett walking together, and 
noticed you move apart when 
you saw me. In fact, I 
wasn’t sure till that walk 
along the shore. I arranged 
that to make quite certain.” 

“You arranged it!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘The deuce you 
did, Miss Rendall!” 

She laughed defiantly. 

“T was dying to make sure! 
So when I saw you coming to- 
wards the house, I rushed into 
my things and went out to 
meet you. I thought if I 
could take you the same walk 
as we had been before, you 
could hardly help doing some- 
thing to give yourself away. 
And at last you did!” 

“May I ask what my relapse 
was?” 

“When I got you to the 
same place as last time and 
said the same thing, I noticed 
you jump. And then you did 
really rather give yoursel 
away when I , asked you if 
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wanted to look at the 
rocks, and you jumped at the 
ghance. I know nothing about 
antiquities—not even as much 
as you do, Mr Merton——” 

“Hit me again!” I laughed. 

“Oh, but it was very clever 
of you to pretend to be so 
learned !” she hastened to say. 
“§till, I did know that there 
are no antiquities below high- 
water mark, so I knew you 
just wanted to inspect the 
place where something hap- 
pened to you before,” 

“Where what happened?” 
I inquired, 

“That's what I want’ you 
to tell me! Oh, if you only 
knew how I’ve died to know 
what happened that night!” 

“How do you know any- 
thing happened ?” 

“T guessed,” she said. 

This may not sound con- 
vincing on paper, but it did as 
shesaid it. I was almost ready, 
in fact, to swear by Jean Ren- 
dall now. 

“And so you made sure of 
Thomas Hobhouse!” I said. 
“Bat why then didn’t you un- 
mask him at once?” 

“Oh, but it wasn’t my busi- 
ness to! Of course I had 
guessed what you were doing 
here ” 

“What?” 

“Trying to rid our island of 
traitors, of course! I had in- 
terfered with you once, but I 
wasn't going to do it again. 
In fact, I tried to reassure you 
by talking of my walk with 
Mr Merton.” 

“Miss Rendall,” I said, “I 
am a child at this game. You 
did reassure me. I have been 
as clay in your hands, But 
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tell:me one thing more. Why 
on earth did you come out with 
me on that first walk—armed 
with that horse-pistol ?” 

“Oh, you saw it then?” she 
exclaimed, 

“T almost smelt the slow- 
match! But why did you do 
it?” 

“Well, you know what I 
thought you were then, and 
there was no one else to go 
with you.” 

“Then you actually went out 
with a spy at night to keep an 
eye on him—and shoot him if 
he spied ?” 

“T should probably have 
missed!” she laughed. 

I was quite ready to swear 
by Jean Rendall now. Talk of 
pluck ! 

‘“‘ Please understand, Mr Mer- 
ton,” she went on earnestly, 
“that I should never have 
dreamt of letting you know that 
I had recognised you—I haven’t 
even told father, I assure you— 
only when I heard of this dread- 
ful death of Mr Bolton——” 

She paused and glanced at 
me, half-apologetically, half- 
beseechingly, it seemed. 

“Well?” I said. 

“Well, I realised the danger 
you were in supposing any body 
else guessed. And I thought 
I’d come and speak to you. I’m 
afraid I sometimes act on im- 

ulse,” 

“So do I,” I confessed. “In 
fact I’m going to act on im- 
pulse now. Do you care to 
hear some bits of the story you 
don’t know ?” 

Her eyes absolutely danced. 

“Oh, I'd love to! I’ve been 
longing —dying to know the 
rest of it! I’ve guessed and 
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guessed, but I haven't been 
able to make any sense out of 
things!” 

I remembered my uncle’s in- 
junctions distinctly. I also 
remembered my cousin’s cau- 
tions and my own good resolu- 
tions, A woman, of all things, I 
was to beware of; but I knew 
I was perfectly safe to throw 
overboard the whole collection 
of cautions; and already I had 
a strong suspicion I should be 
far from a loser by it. Miss 
Rendall seemed, in fact, to 
have distinctly more natural 
capacity for detective work 
than I had, judging by her 
performances so far. 

So I plunged straight into 
the tale of my first landing on 
Ransay, and my adventure 
with the oilskinned man on 
the shore; and may I always 
have as attentive an audience 
when I tell a story. 

“So there is actually a Ger- 
man who dares to live on Ran- 
say |” she exclaimed, her cheeks 
flushing a little. 

“A man whom I certainly 
took to be German—a man 
who talks German fluently.” 

She fell very thoughtful, and 
presently repeated— 

“‘ Middle-sized—with a beard 
—and dark eyes?” 

“Yes,” I said confidently ; 
for somehow or other I began 
to feel singularly sure of these 
features. 

“Of course I know who you 
suspect,” she said, looking up 
suddenly. ‘And you had him 
removed from the island after- 
wards,” 

‘You mean O’Brien? Yes, 
I did suspect him — though, 
mind you, I had nothing to go 
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on. Do you knowif he talkeg 
German?” 

‘He once told me he did, 
but I never heard him, and J 
didn’t believe him.” 

‘Why not?” 

“One couldn’t believe half 
he said, and I don’t think he 
intended one to. He was ve 
Irish, But I don’t believe he 
was the man.” 

“Why not?” I asked again, 

“Oh, just because I don’t, 
And what happened next?” 

I told her of my night at 
the Scollays’, and my plan for 
trapping the spies. My self. 
respect as a criminal - catcher 
was distinctly soothed to hear 
her hearty approval of this 
scheme, 

“It was awfully ingenious,” 
she said decidedly. “I can’t 
imagine a better plan, and you 
did it so well that you took us 
all in completely. I suppose 
you felt you had to count us 
among the suspicious char. 
acters, but what a pity you 
hadn’t confided in father or 
me as it happened! We would 
have done everything we could 


to help you. I’d have loved to 
spread dreadful rumours about 
you!” 


“T’m sure you would,” I 
said, “ but, as things turned ont, 
and in the light of what has 
happened since, I believe you 
saved my life by arresting me.” 

She turned on me and asked 
breathlessly— 

“Did they guess who you 
really were? Did they try to 
do anything to you?” 

“Merely murder me, as they 
murdered poor Bolton. The 
first attempt was made that 
night on the shore.” 
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I saw her lips parting as I 
neared the end of telling her 
that story, and the instant I 
finished she cried— 

“Of course you thought it 
was father!” 

Idid my best to shuffle out, 
but she was a hopeless person 
to try and deceive. 

“It was quite natural you 
should,” she said, ‘“‘but I can 
tell you something now that 
throws some light on things. 
Next morning I heard that a 
man had been calling for you 
after dinner, and was told that 
you had gone out with me. 
And the funny thing was that 
the maid didn’t knew him by 
sight, or know his voice. He 
kept his face rather hidden, 
she said, and talked in a low 
voice, Of course it simply in- 
creased our suspicions of you. 
But that was how they knew 
where you were! And that was 
the man who tried to kill you.” 

“And who'd have done it 
for certain if he had found me 
at home that night,” I added. 

I must frankly confess that 
this little incident made me 
feel uncomfortable, The auda- 
city of the steps my enemies 
took, their remorseless thor- 
oughness, the extraordinary 
completeness with which they 
covered their tracks, their ap- 
pearances from nowhere and 
disappearances into space, were 
particularly nasty to contem- 


“Come into father’s room 
om then you can smoke,” said 
ean, 


It was the same pleasant, 
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plate with Bolton’s fate so 
fresh in my mind. 

“‘They are pretty thorough,” 
I said. 

She seemed to divine the 
thoughts behind this remark. 

‘But they haven’t suspected 
you yet,” she said reassuringly, 
“and they mustn’t! And now, 
tell me some more, Mr Merton.” 

So I went on telling her 
more; about the man with 
spectacles, the shooting episode, 
every single thing, in fact, I 
could remember. As we neared 
the house we walked more and 
more slowly, but my tale was 
barely finished when we got 
there. 

“You'll come in, won’t you?”’ 
she said, “I know father is 
out, 80 we can go on talking.” 

She saw me hesitate, and 
her colour faintly rose. 

“You do trust me now, 
surely!” she said. 

*‘ All the way, Miss Rendall. 
But these devils may be on to 
my track at any moment, and 
if they suspect you are in my 
confidence——” 

‘‘ What nonsense!” she cried; 
“if there’s any risk, I want to 
share it. For the credit of our 
island these people have got to 
be hunted down, and I’d like 
them to know I’m hunting 
them! Besides, there’s rather 
a nice cake for tea; you must 
come in,” 

And in we went, 







well-remembered room into 
which she had shown me that 
day when I first made her 
acquaintance, and as I followed 
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her in now it struck me for- 
cibly that I had taken the 
wrong turning that August 
morning. If I had taken these 
people into my confidence then, 
I should at least have started 
ontherightroad. Better than 
ever I realised what tricks my 
instincts play me; or perhaps 
it may be my efforts to regu- 
late them by the light of what 
I am pleased to call my reason 
that produce such unhappy 
results, 

“T am wondering how they 
found you out,” she began. 
“Tt seems so mysterious that 
they should have suddenly 
started to try and murder 
you like that. They must 
have felt quite positive—and 
what made them feel positive ?” 

“Did you or your father say 
anything to anybody about my 
voice—that I didn’t seem to 
have so much accent as I had 
at first, or anything of that 
kind?” 

“Not a word,” she said posi- 
tively. “Father is the most 
uncommunicative of people, 
and I have inherited some of 
his closeness.” 

“Your servants?” I sug- 
gested. 

‘‘They are Ransay girls, and 
one foreign accent is the same 
as another to them,” she 
laughed. 

“Then it must have been 
finding the parachute. I al- 
ways thought that gave me 
away.” 

“But it wasn’t found till 
Monday morning, after we had 
been for that walk.” 

“It might have been found 
by these people sooner.” 

“It might,” she admitted, 





without much conviction, 
“ But still—who did you see or 
speak to apart from us and 
Dr Rendall and Mr O’Brien?” 

“The Soollays,” I said, “and 
several farmers I happened to 
meet—but always with a moat 
suspicious accent. Oh, and 
there was one incident I forgot 
to mention. On the Sunday 
afternoon I was doing a little 
fancy shooting with my re- 
volver down on the beach when 
Jock turned up. You know 
Jock the idiot?” 

“Well,” she said, but her 
attention had evidently been 
caught by my first words, 
“You were doing fancy shoot- 
ing,’ she repeated. “ Are you 
a very good shot?” 

“Quite useful,” I admitted 
with becoming modesty. “That 
afternoon I was rather above 
myself.” 

“Then,” she cried, “you 
were seen, and that’s why the 
man stopped firing at you as 
soon a8 you aimed at him! 
He knew he would be hit if he 
went on!” 

I opened my eyes a little 
and smiled. 

“That is a flattering solu- 
tion,” I said; “but if I may 
venture to say so, it seems 
rather a bold inference.” 

‘‘T’m certain it’s right,” she 
said confidently. ‘Did you 
speak to Jock?” 


“ Yes, I had a little talk with — 


him; that’s to say, of course, I 
did all the talking.” 

“In your natural voice?” 

“Latterly I did,” I ad- 
mitted. 

“ Were you far from the wall 
above the beach?” 

“ Not very.” 
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“And I suppose there were 
lots of rocks about ?” 

_ “The usual supply.” 

“Then some one was behind 
either the wall or the rocks and 
you were overheard! That’s 
how you were found out!” 

“Miss Rendall,” I said, “ you 
arrive at solutions by such 
brilliant short cuts that I feel 
like an old cart-horse stum- 
bling along out of sight behind 
you. My models hitherto have 
been the classical detectives.” 

“Tuts!” she laughed, “they 
were only men!” 

“Yes,” I agreed, ‘we are not 
much of a sex. And now— 
guess again, please: it’s a very 
simple conundrum this time— 
foryou. Who was the man be- 
hind the wall—or the rocks?” 

She looked the least trifiehurt. 

“T am really trying to help,” 
she said. 

“T know it!” I assured her. 
“And don’t think I am laugh- 
ing at you. This jumping to 
conclusions is probably the 
right way of reaching them. 
Anyhow, my way has failed, and 
Iam only too keen to try yours.” 

But I could see that I had a 
sensitive as well as a clever 
ally, and her ardour was evi- 
dently a littledamped. I tried 
my best to rekindle it, 

“T haven’t told you yet,” I 
said, “about Mr Hobheuse’s 
attempts at detection. He 
discovered one little fact. The 
old man with the tinted spec- 
tacles was seen by a small child 
running towards the beach 
after he had interviewed me,” 

I could see her pricking up 
her ears again, but she said 
little this time, and I went on 
to tell her of Bolton’s two talks 
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with me, When I came to his 
discovery her ardour was fairly 
aflame again, yet she still 
seemed to be holding herself 
in a little. 

“Some one who hasn’t lived 
all ‘their’ life in the place,” 
she repeated. ‘Yes, it sounds 
as if he meant a woman.” 

“Oh, I didn’t say that,” I 
interposed. 

“You thought it,” she re- 
torted, “and in that case I 
suppose it was me.” 

“But surely he must have 
known that before !” 

“One would think so,” she 
said thoughtfully; “but he 
didn’t look a very intelligent 
man—-poor fellow! Still, it 
would be a stupid kind of dis- 
covery to make a fuss about.” 

“There's just one thing more 
to tell you,” I said; and I told 
her of the curious episode by 
the cliffs on the day Bolton 
was murdered, and mentioned 
my own conclusions, such as 
they were, and my difficulties 
in fitting them into the 
evidence. 

There was no doubt about 
her keenness now, yet I noticed 
that there were no bold infer- 
ences this time. Nor did she 
even ask me many questions. 
But I saw her grow very 
thoughtful. 

“Well,” I said, “have you 
any ideas—any suspicions?” 

She gave no answer for a few 
moments, and then she said— 

“Tam not going to jump to 
conclusions again, Mr Merton. 
There is no use trying to act 
on wild ideas till we have 
found out a little more. You 
might just be running risks 
for no purpose, and you are 
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in quite enough danger as it 
is.” 

“‘Hobhouse will look after 
me,” I assured her. 

She glanced at me with a 
look in her eyes that gave me 
a little thrill, and then I saw a 
slight shiver run over her. 

“You are too brave to realise 
what danger you arein! Re- 
member Bolton!” 

‘** Believe me, Miss Rendall, I 
am just as careful of my skin 
as other people, but there is 
absolutely no danger so long 
as they don’t spot me.” 

“But how long will that be? 
And you are taking no pre- 
cautions at all!” 

“But Iam! I assure you I 
am. I have a code wire ar- 
ranged with my cousin, and 
when he gets the message, ‘ Re- 
quest permission to be visited 
by my own doctor,’ he will be 
in Ransay as fast as he can 
steam.” 

She gave a little laugh, but 
looked anxious still. 

“What a delicious message! 
Well, that’s better than nothing. 
But you don’t imagine they will 
give you warning, do you?” 

“You will,” I said con- 
fidently, ‘‘When you guess 
there’s danger I'll wire. And 
now, I know you have some 
idea in your head besides 
this notion of my danger. Be 
honest ! what's in your mind?” 

But I now perceived I had 
also an obstinate ally. 


Oat of the doctor’s smoking- 
room window you saw nothing 
but a field or two of bleached 
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“T have told you,” she per. 
sisted, ‘‘we must find out » 
little more before doing any. 
thing rash. And I promise 
not to keep anything back, 
and to tell you at once if I find 
out anything worth knowing, 
Oh, if you only knew how 
want you to catch those 
people! As if I could possibly 
do anything again to interfere 
with you!” 

What I should have liked 
to do was to take her hands 
and say something very 
friendly. What I did do was 
to thank her and assure her 
I trusted her, in words that 
I think she knew were sincere, 
and arrange to see her acci- 
dentally next day. And then 
I set off for my sanatorium 
with thoughts that were not 
in the least of the detective 
type. 

It was Jean Rendall’s eyes, 
voice, smile, and face—her- 
self, from her hair to her 
ankles, that filled my mind 
as I hummed my way home, 
Unlike the suspicious stranger, 
Thomas Sylvester Hobhouse 
had not been given to sing- 
ing, whistling, or humming 
as he walked, but he broke 
loose now. I had instinctively 
dreaded a too close acquaint- 
ance with that girl while the 
case was doubtful. I felt in 
my bones she would be danger- 
ous. Now I was enraptured 
to discover she was fatal. 






wintry grass, with a glimpse 
of grey sea beyond and that 
iniquitous pebble drive close 
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at hand. That, at least, was 
all I could see on the blight- 
ing March morning after my 
tea with Jean Rendall. The 
chilly damp weather had given 

ace to chillier hard weather. 
With the temperature below 
freezing, and thin showers of 
dry snow driving up every now 
and then befere a biting nor’- 
east wind, there was little 
temptation to go abroad 
without exouse. My excuse 
was due in an hour's time, 
when Miss Rendall and Mr 
Hobhouse proposed to en- 
counter one another accident- 
ally on the road, and mean- 
time I was turning away 
from the window towards the 
fire when I heard the gravel 
crunch, 


On general principles I 


turned back and looked out, 
to see @ certain small farmer 
approaching the front door. 


I knew the man slightly, 
and was not in the least in- 
terested in him. Presumably, 
I thought, it was a call for 
the doctor; and then my at- 
tention was sharply caught. 
He was carrying in his hand 
a fat little brown - leather 
pocket - book, and in an in- 
stant I had remembered where 
I had seen exactly such a 
pocket-book before. 

A minute or two later it 
so chanced that, as the maid 
was speaking to the man at 
the door, the amiable Mr 
Hobhouse came out into the 
hall, and in his friendly way 
approached to see what the 
matter was; and very inter- 
ested indeed he became when 
he heard. The pocket - book, 
said the farmer, bore the 
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name of James Bolton inside, 
and the maid was shudder- 
ing over a dull stain on the 
cover when Mr Hobhouse 
appeared, The man went on 
to explain that he and a 
friend had been visiting the 
scene of the tragedy early 
that morning, and had dis- 
covered the pocket-book among 
the rocks close to where the 
body had been feund. The 
local police had been in the 
island and visited the spot 
yesterday afternoon, he said, 
and he had meant to give 
his find to them, but now 
he heard that they had left 
again. They were coming 
back, and London police with 
them, people said; but mean- 
while he thought the pocket- 
book should be deposited 
either with the doctor or the 
laird (being Justices of the 
Peace), and he had called 
at the doctor’s first. Now, 
the doctor being out, he 
meant to take it to Mr 
Rendall’s. 

Hardly necessary to say, 
Mr Hobhouse instantly took 
upon himself the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the 
doctor got the pocket - book 
the moment he returned; and 
the farmer, glad enough to 
save himself a longer walk, 
handed it over. And then 
Mr Hobhouse put a few very 
natural questions. 

“Was the pocket-boek wet 
when it was found?” 

‘“ No wetter than she is now,” 
said the man. 

‘‘Then it must have fallen 
out of poor Bolton’s pocket 
before his body was thrown 
into the sea! Dreadful! dread- 
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ful!” exclaimed the distressed 
gentleman. ‘“ And was it quite 
conspicuous—easily seen on the 
rocks?” 

“We saw it a’ right.” said 
the man. 

“And yet the police never 
noticed it! Dear me, dear me! 
Well, well, I'll give it to the 
doctor. Good morning, my 
good fellow, and many thanks ; 
good morning !” 

Over the smoking-room fire 
I examined this discovery very 
thoughtfully. That it should 
have lain on the rocks all the 
time, and nobody, not even the 
police, noticed it till now,seemed 
strange. Still, when one came 
to think of it, the brown colour 
was very like the sea - weed, 
and among that jumble of 
boulders such a thing might 
readily have happened. But 
certainly it had fallen out 
before the body was thrown 
into the sea, as its condition 
proved. 

I glanced through the en- 
tries till I came to the very last 
the poor man had made, and 
then I sat up and opened my 
eyes very wide indeed. Plainly 
and distinctly these mems were 
jotted :— 

“Proof positive O’B, or 
confederate. 
To be discovered whether 

O’B. himself—or the other ? 

Possibilities— 
Thomsons—No, 
Scotts—No. 
Scollays—No.” 

The Thomsons and Scotts I 
knew to be tenants of seaboard 
farms like the Scollays, and 
after the Scollays came three 
other names, each with “No” 
written after them. A pencil 
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mark also was scored across al] 
the six names. 

So here was Bolton’s seoret, 
Either O’Brien was actually 
in the island himself, or he had 
a “confederate” here, and sings 
that entry was made, one of 
the two had crowned his series 
of crimes by murdering the 
man who was on his track, 
And who was this confederate? 
Or alternatively, where was 
O’Brien himself lurking? Ob. 
viously the six names were 
people definitely acquitted—in 
Bolton’s estimation, anyhow; 
for the “No” and the line 
through their names could only 
mean that. 

In this list certain names 
were not included—lI had got 
so far when I happened to 
glance at the clock and started 
to my feet. My appointment 
with Jean was already over- 
due, 

Nosign of her when I reached 
the road, so I set off to walk 
slowly towards her house, think- 
ing, thinking, thinking. Of 
course the man most of all to 
be suspected was her own 
cousin. And if he were in it, 
I knew that any person of com- 
mon sense would warn me to 
beware of confiding in his only 
relatives in the island. ButI 
felt sure I knew better than 
any person of mere common 
sense, Still, I could scarcely 
ask her to abet me in convict- 
ing the doctor. Then I must 
not show her the note-book. 
And that meant a breach in 
our confidence at the very 
start. 

I had walked on till I was: 
approaching her house, and 
still there was no sign of her 
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ahead, nor was there any con- 
clusion in my mind. And then 
I chanced to look round and 
saw her hastening after me, 
about a couple of hundred 
yards away. I wheeled round, 
and on the instant leapt to one 
of my typical, haphazard de- 
cisions. I would simply show 
her the pocket-book and see 
how she took it. 

She had evidently been run- 
ing, and met me half-cross 
and half-laughing, and divinely 
flushed after her stern-chase. 

“T’ve been chasing you for 
miles!” she cried. ‘“ Why ever 
didn’t you look round?” 

“But I thought you were 
coming straight from home!” 

“T never said so, and I 
wasn't! I’ve been somewhere 
else first.” 

There seemed to be a hint 
of something significant in 
these last words, but I was 


so eager to come to the point 
that I never paused to question 
her. 

“T am dreadfully sorry,” I 
said, “but I was thinking so 
hard I never thought of look- 


ing round. I have got some 
news for you.” 

Her eyes sparkled. 

“What is it?” she oried. 

“Bolten’s pocket -book has 
been found among the rocks, 
and this was his last entry 
before he was killed.” 

I handed her the book open 
at the place, and watched her 
face as she read. And one 
thing her expression revealed 
beyond any possibility of doubt. 
She was utterly and com- 
pletely taken aback, and for 
some moments simply stared 
at the jottings in dead silence. 
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Then I saw a sudden gleam in 
her eye, and a moment later 
she turned to me and cried— 

“This wasn’t written by 
Bolton !” 

It was my turn to stare. 

“Not written by Bolton!” I 
exclaimed. “ Let me look at it 
again,” 

Standing there in the middle 
of the windy road, we quite 
forgot the temperature, and a 
passing snow-shower even 
whipped us unnoticed. 

“Look!” she said. “The 
writing is thicker and blacker 
and a little bigger than the 
other entries.” 

“Tt was evidently written 
with a different pencil, or 
with a blunt-pointed pencil. 
A man writing with a short 
blunt stump naturally writes 
a little bigger and blacker. 
But look at the ¢’s and the 
rs and the capital P; in fact, 
look at all the letters. They 
are exactly the same type.” 

‘*Of course, any one trying 
to copy another man’s hand 
would make his letters the 
same,” she retorted; “but the 
character isn’t thesame. Can’t 
you see?” 

“There is a slight differ- 
ence,” I admitted, “but I 
really can’t honestly say I 
see any sufficient ground for 
putting this down as a fake. 
Besides, what do you suppose 
it is—a practical joke?” 

“No, of course not. It was 
written by the real murderer 
to put people off the scent.” 

I tried not to smile, but I 
am afraid I did. 

“ Another brilliant guess!” 
I said, and then hastened to 
add, “but a most ingenious 
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one, and quite possibly—very 
probably, in fact—you are 
right.” 

But she saw through my 
compliments, and I felt rather 
than observed an_ instant 
change in her. 

“Oh, you may bo right,” 
she said, and handed me back 
the pocket-book. 

“Or wrong,” I replied, “ but 
I mean to try and discover 
which.” 

Instead of asking me what 
I meant to do, as I feared 
and expected, she walked by 
my side very thoughtfully and 
in silence. I gave her a mo- 
ment or two to put the ques- 
tion which never came, and 
then ehanged the subject. 

“And have you discovered 
anything?” I asked 

“ Not discovered — only 
guessed,” she answered with 
a smile in her eyes, hali 
defiant, half mischievous, 


“And what have you 
guessed ? ” 

“Oh, I won’t trouble you 
with mere guesses. I must 


find something out first— 
something really convincing, 
like that note-book.” 

I was a little piqued, but I 
merely laughed and said— 

“Well, we'll see!” 

By this time we were quite 
near the house. 

“Won't you come in and 
have lunch with us?” she 
asked. 

The temptation was strong, 
but the scent seemed too warm 
to lose, and I said I must be 
back for lunch at home, We 
stopped, and as she looked at me 
I noticed in her eyes what first 
seemed to be doubt and anxiety, 
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and a moment later to become 
resolution. 

“Mr Merton,” she said, her 
voice rather low, “ whichever 
of us is right, I think we mugit 
be getting near rather a criti. 
cal point. Don’t you think 
you had better send off that 
wire to Captain Whiteclett?” 

I shook my head. 

“Not quite yet,” I said, 
“You see, it’s a serious matter 
dragging my cousin out here 
unless one is quite certain he 
will be needed.” 

‘‘ But then he may not be in 
time!” 

“T must risk that. But you 
may rest assured I’ll wire the 
very instant I know it won't 
be bringing him out on a wild. 
goose chase.” 

For a moment she was 
silent again, and then she sud- 
denly said— 

“T’m sure that writing was 
forged !” 

It seemed to me that I read 
in her exclamation a kind of 
whipping-up of her unbelief, 
as though she needed to re 
assure herself. 

“A pair of gloves on it?” 
I suggested. 

I quite confess that it was 
not one of my most tactful 
suggestions. She froze up 
again at once. Not that there 
was anything unkind in her 
eye as we said good-bye; only 
it was clear that in the mean- 
time we were each going our 
own way. 

I set out at my best pace 
back, for I was hot for in- 
stant action, and Jean’s doubts, 
though I dismissed them 4s 
quite unjustified by anything 
in the writing, nevertheless 
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made me anxious to settle the 
question at once, The end 
might be very near indeed, I 
told myself, as I strode out 
with the last remains of my 
limp quite vanished. But what 

mpted those doubts—a 

nuine disbelief in the authen- 
ticity of the handwriting, or a 
perception of the logical con- 
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I never remember feeling 
more intensely chagrined than 
when I reached our bleak 
house twenty minutes late for 
our early dinner to find the 
doctor had eaten a hurried 
meal quarter of an hour before 
the usual hour and rushed out 
to attend an urgent case. 

Tasked at once whether he 
had been told of the pocket- 
book, Yes, it appeared he had, 
He had seemed very interested, 
but had immediately ordered 
his dinner-hour to be advanced, 
and then hurried away without 
putting further questions. 

Was his haste a consequence 
of what he was told, or merely 
& ooincidence? Well, I was 
resolved to leave that point in 
doubt no later than his return. 
I hardly debated at all the 
question of what to do. The 
baffling business of groping in 
the dark, and daily scheming 
to discover a window, without 
giving myself away, had gone 
om long enough. I had found 
Shead at last and I meant to 
hit it. It might turn out to 
be the wrong head ; still, I felt 
convinced I could scarcely fail 
to discover something fresh. 

But though I proposed to 
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sequences and a very natural 
shrinking from them? I won- 
dered very much. The fact 
that she had refrained from 
asking a single question as 
to what I meant to do, sug- 
gested the second solution. 
And yet it was curiously un- 
like Jean Rendall’s fearless 
spirit. 


THE TRUTH, 


take a bold course and make 
a short cut to the heart of this 
infernal mystery, I realised 
perfectly that if the cut actu- 
ally led me there, it would 
prove an exceedingly danger- 
ous byway. It was such a 
gamble that I shrank from 
summoning my cousin until 
it had come off, but I wrote 
out the code telegram we had 
arranged and put it in my 
pocket ready for emergencies, 
Of the doctor’s two servants, 
the younger, anyhow, was abso- 
lutely trustworthy, I was con- 
vinced, and I meant to send 
her with the wire to the post- 
office while I kept guard over 
the prisoner. And then, to 
ensure there being .a prisoner, 
I saw that all the chambers of 
my revolver were loaded, and 
put it in my coat pocket ready 
to my hand. 

The afternoon dragged on, 
the wind still blustering round 
the house and the hail now and 
then rattling on the windows ; 
but no Dr Rendall appeared. 
Tea-time arrived, and still no 
sign of him. I gave him half 
an hour’s grace, and then had 
my own tea and returned to 
the smoking-room. The even- 
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ing by this time had fallen and 
the curtains were drawn and 
the lamps lit. 

And then at last I heard 
him enter the front door. I 
jumped up and, with a dra- 
matic instinct for taking the 
centre of the stage, placed 
myself before the fire; but I 
heard him run upstairs, and 
it was some minutes before 
the sound of his descending 
steps reached me. The mo- 
ment the door epened I was 
conscious that one of those 
peculiar changes I had so often 
noticed had taken place in the 
man. He smiled at me, but 
with a curiously furtive eye, 
and then he shut the door and 
came forward. 

“ You have had tea, I hope,” 
said he. 

I wasted no time in prelimin- 
aries. Keeping my right hand 
closed over the revolver in my 
pocket, I held out the pocket- 
book with my left. 

“Dr Rendall,” I said, “you 
have heard that Bolton’s 
pocket-book has been found. 
Here it is, Kindly look at 
that entry.” 

The man started perceptibly 
and stared at me. Speaking 
in that tone, and without my 
eye-glasses, I must have made 
an astonishing contrast to the 
Thomas Hobhouse he had last 
seen that morning at break- 
fast. 

“ Read that,” I commanded. 

He took the pocket-book, 
and I watched him closely. I 
saw his eyebrows rise as he 
read. 

“What's all this about?” 
he asked. 

“It is Bolton’s last entry in 





his note-book before he wag 
murdered, and it means that 
O’Brien is either still in this 
island, or that a confederate 
of his is playing traitor in hig 
place, and that one of the two 
has just committed murder, 
It is quite impossible that 
you don’t know something of 
this!” 

His blue eyes now had eon. 
siderably more anger than 
guilt in them. In fact, I was 
bound to admit that he looked 
a fine upstanding man, with 
his grey moustache, high ool. 
our, and an air of unmistakable 
indignation in his face, 

“Who the devil are you?” 
he demanded. 

“T may tell you that I am 
not Thomas Sylvester Hob- 
house, and that I have never 
taken liquor enough in my 
life to hurt myself. I am 
here to investigate certain 
things that have been going 
on in this island, and 
I'll put one question to you 
straight, Dr Rendall. You 
remember being visited by a 
certain man, Merton, last 
August? When you heard 
him approaching your house 
why did you pull down your 
blind?” 

That shot went straight 
home. All the indignation 
vanished, and I saw on the 
instant I had him at my 
mercy. 

** What—what—has that to 
do with it?” he stammered. 

“Don’t trouble to try and 
hedge. As a matter of fact, 
I am Merton, and I saw the 
blind go down myself. Since 
then we have always been o 
your tracks, Dr Rendall.” 
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“JT swear that that had 
nothing to do with treason!” 

“ You are accused of treason : 
your relations to O’Brien were 
very peculiar, and if you can’t 
explain that blind and this 
entry, and a number of other 
things, you will be in an ex- 
tremely nasty position.” 

The doctor made no further 
effort to stand up to me, 
He sank into a chair while I 
stood over him, and I knew I 
was going to hear the truth 
at last, And yet this sudden 
collapse, and indeed his whole 
attitude, were so unexpected 
that I felt more puzzled than 
triumphant. 

“Mr Merton,” he said, “for 
God’s sake don’t give me away 
and I'll tell you the whole 
truth, My cousin Philip can 
confirm it—or at least part of 
it, I came up here because— 
well, I’d married the wrong 
woman and gone off the rails 
a bit, and Philip settled me 
here to keep me straight. I 
had debts too,—I have them 
still, I may tell you frankly. 
That’s why I took in O’Brien. 
I wasn’t supposed to keep any 
liquor in the house—that was 
one of the eonditions. But, 


-damn it! I wasn’t born to be 


a teetotaller, and that’s the 
plain truth, Mr Merton. That 
devil O’Brien found me out 
and started to blackmail 
Reina”? 

“Blackmail?” I asked. 

“In his own way. He 
made me give him liquor— 
and there we were, the pair 
of us! That’s why I pulled 
down the blind. The decanter 
and glasses were all out on 
this table here! And that’s 
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why O’Brien was afraid you 
might be sent by his relations, 
That was the one thing he was 
afraid of—that he might be 
found out and taken away.” 

I bent over him and sniffed, 

“You have had a dram 
now!” I exclaimed. 

“And it’s not the first since 
you've been here either. You 
see I’m perfectly frank with 
you, Mr Merton, If you like 
te give me away to Philip— 
well, be d—d, you can if you 
like. But you'll surely not? 
I’ve told you what I’ve told to 
no one else.” 

There rushed into my mind 
confirmation enough of part at 
least of the poor devil’s story. 
His curious moods, his manner 
as he entered the room this 
evening, O’Brien’s impish allu- 
sions to liquor when I first 
visited the house, all fell into 
their places now. Yet utterly 
as this had exploded my hopes, 
I think I was more glad than 
sorry to see the dector come 
out of the ordeal with only 
this kind of stain on his char- 
acter. He was a likeable man, 
we had been capital friends— 
and he was Jean’s cousin. 

“T promise you, doctor,” I 
said, “that I shall repeat no 
word of this story—exeept of 
course in confidence to those 
who are on the track of this 
business in Ransay. Only in 
return you must tell me ab- 
solutely frankly if you have 
seen any grounds for suspecting 
O’Brien of anything treason- 
able—anything whatever.” 

The doctor shook his head 
emphatically. 

“The only plotting the man 
was capable of was to get 
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liquor. Otherwise he was just 

a gas-bag. I’ve seen him too 

often in a. state when he'd 

have given everything away, 

if there had been anything to 
ve,” 

And then I remembered the 
pocket-book. 

“But this entry!” I cried. 
“How do you explain that?” 

The doctor looked at it again, 
and his bewilderment was obvi- 
ously sincere. 

“I’m frankly d—d if I can 
make head or tail of it,” he 
said. “Bolton must have got 
on the wrong scent ; that’s the 
only thing I can imagine.” 

And then, like a sharp smack 
in the face, Jean’s reading of 
that entry came back to me. 
Could she have guessed right 
after all? It looked uncom- 
monly like it. 

“ And yet,” I said to myself, 
“it’s a great thing to have 
tested the other hypothesis.” 

In fact, if one is not built to 
be easily dispirited, well, it is 
not easy to dispirit one. I 
looked at the doctor, and some- 
thing in my expression seemed 
to make him smile. When he 
smiled he looked so pleasant 


“T trust we are not interrupt- 
ing you, Roger,” said my unele, 

His voice was caustic and 
his eye severe, and as the cos- 
tume he had selected for this 
thunderbolt entrance was ap- 
parently designed to suggest a 
combination of North Sea pilot 
and Pirate King (including a 
fur cap with ear-flaps tied 
under his venerable chin), one 
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that my conscience smote mo, 
I told myself he certainly 
deserved some reparation for 
the ordeal I had put him 
through. 

“Dovstor,” I said, “I am 
devilish thirsty myself after 
this bout. Let’s each have a 
whisky-and-soda!” 

It may or may not have been 
the wisest suggestion to make 
—I am not an expert in these 
matters, But anyhow, if he 
enjoyed his drink as much ag I 
enjoyed mine, it was at least a 
happy one. 

We had lit our pipes with our 
glasses at our sides, and I wag 
in the midst of giving the 
doctor some further_reparation 
in the shape of the true tale of 
my adventures, when I saw him 
suddenly start and glance guilt- 
ily at his tumbler. 

“Ts that some one in the 
hall?” he exclaimed. 

“Probably the servants,” I 
suggested, 

The next instant the door 
opened, and, without any an- 
nouncement, in walked my 
uncle, Sir Francis Merton, fol- 
lowed by my cousin, Com- 
mander John Whiteclett. 






might have fired a 12-inch gun 
into the room and produced 
much less impression. 

“Not a bit,” I said, bound- 
ing to my feet, “but—er— 
wouldn’t you like to untie your 
bonnet, Uncle Francis?” 

He frowned at me heavily, 
but I was thankful to notice 
that his eye did twinkle for an 
instant. 
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“What is the meaning of 
this?” he demanded. 

“That is just the question, 
sir, I was going to put.” 

My cousin interposed. 

“Uncle Francis arrived this 
morning to see how things 
were getting on, and when I 
got your wire I brought him 
out with me. What has hap- 

ned ?”’ 

“Got my wire,” I exclaimed. 
“Surely—I’m certain I never 
sent it off!” 

I put my hand in my pocket, 
and there it was right enough. 

“My dear Jack, here it is, 
It never was sent.” 

His hand dived into his own 
pocket, and then held out a 
crumpled telegram. I took it 
and read this message— 


“Request permission to be 
visited by my own doctor. 
‘* HOBHOUSE.” 


“Do you mean to say you 
never sent that off yourself?” 
exclaimed Sir Francis. 

“Never!” 

“Then who the——!” My 
uncle's expression completed 
the sentence, 

Jack Whiteclett was looking 
uncommonly grave. 

“This is a somewhat serious 
matter, Roger,” he said quietly. 
“Didn’t you write this either?” 

He handed me a half-sheet 
of paper on which was written 
in pencil these words— 


“GOTO DOCTOR’S. IF NO FUR- 
THER MESSAGE THERE GO ON 
TO SCOLLAYS’ IMMEDIATELY.” 


It was printed in capital 
letters, so as to give no clue 
to the handwriting. 
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“When did you get that?” 
I oried., 

“It was handed to me as 
we landed. The messenger 
went off again at once, but I 
assumed, of course, it was from 
you.” 

“Roger!” thundered my 
uncle, ‘Who have you taken 
into your confidence?” 

His eye turned menacingly 
on the doctor, and I hastened 
to intervene. 

“Dr Rendall—Sir Francis 
Merton,” I introduced, “But 
it certainly wasn’t Dr Rendall 
who sent these messages. He 
has only just learned the 
facts.” , 

My uncle bowed very stiffly 
to the doctor and turned on 
me again. 

‘“‘ And how many more people 
have ‘learned the facts ’—the 
facts, I may remind you, which 
it was so vital they should not 
learn?” 

I bared my metaphorical 
breast, and with as close an 
imitation of a clear-ocnscienced 
young man revealing the harm- 
less necessary truth as I could 
achieve without rehearsal, I 
told him. 

“T have only informed one 
person, and she is thoroughly 
trustworthy.” 

“She!” said my uncle, not 
very loudly but extremely un- 
pleasantly. 

“She is Miss Rendall,” I 
added. 

“My revelations to the doctor 
not having reached this stage 
when we were interrupted, I 
think I can honestly say that 
no utterance of mine ever pro- 
duced a more telling effect 
on three men simultaneously. 
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“Jean!” 
doctor. 

“Oh, is that her name?” 
said my uncle as soon as he 
could trust himself to speak. 

My cousin alone came 
straight to the point. 

“Then she has sent me this 
wire and this message?” 

“She must have,” I agreed. 

“In that case we had better 
push on for the Scollays at 
once and see what she means.” 

“You don’t think it’s a 
trap?” asked my uncle, 

Jack Whiteclett smiled 
slightly. The idea of the 
Navy pausing to weigh the 
risk appeared to amuse him. 

‘““We must take our chance,” 
he said briefly, ‘‘We’ve both 
got our shooting-irons.” 

“And so have I,” I added, 
“and certainly J am going to 
the Soollays. You can trust 
Miss Rendall!” 

“You can that!” said the 
doctor heartily. “And if you 
don’t mind I'll come with you.” 

I saw doubt in my uncle's 
eye, and put in quickly— 

“Certainly, doctor! We 
may all be needed. Come on!” 

It was quite dark and 
mortal cold; the road was 
frozen hard and the nor’-east 
wind swept over it without a 
break from wall or hedgerow. 
We all four trotted for a little 
to get up our circulation, and 
then settled down to a fast 
five-mile-an-hour walk. About 
half the distance had been 
covered when I first heard a 
little sound ahead. 

“ What's that?” I exclaimed, 
and we stood still and listened. 

“Somebedy running!” said 
my cousin. 


exclaimed the 
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“Towards us?” asked §ir 
Francis. 

“Yes,” 

Plainer and plainer sounded 
the pattering steps on the 
frozen road, and as they drew 
nearer I thought I could tell 
that they were light steps—a 
woman’s or a boy’s, they 
seemed, 

‘‘Let’s drop into the ditch 
and see who it is,” whispered 
Jack, 

We broke, two of us to either 
side of the road, and I found 
myself with my uncle stooping 
in one ditch, with Jack and 
the doctor across the road in 
the other. Thus bent down, 
one could see objects against 
the sky more distinctly, and 
in a moment I spied the 
runner dimly, pattering down 
the middle of the road straight 
for us. And then, in a few 
seconds, this runner gradually 
took shape, and my eyes at 
last could see the swing of a 
skirt, and thought they could 
even recognise the slim figure, 
I jumped up. 

‘*Wait!” muttered my uncle, 

“Tt’s all right! We mustn't 
frighten her,” I said. 

I came out into the middle 
of the road and saw the other 
three rising at the sides. The 
runner was barely twenty 
yards away by now, and I 
heard her gasp as she stopped 
abruptly. 

“Miss Rendall?” I said. 

The next moment she had 
rushed up to me, her eyes 
sparkling, her voice coming 
in pants. 

“Mr Merton!” she panted, 
and then her eyes fell on the 
others. “They’ve come, then— 
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I’m so glad!—forgive me for 
wiring —but—look !” 

She handed me something 
small and long-shaped, It was 
a spectacle-case, 

“Take them out!” she said. 

We were all four gathered 
round her now, and I heard 
my uncle say— 

“Where's that torch of 
yours, Jack?” 

Then the flash of my cousin’s 
electric torch fell on the spec- 
tacles and my heart leapt. 

“The tinted spectacles!” 
I cried. 

“Where did you find them?” 
demanded my uncle and cousin 

imultaneously, and I could tell 
from their voices that all 
doubts had vanished, and that, 
like me, they were burning 
now only with the excitement 
of the chase. 

“ At the Scollays’!” she said, 
still panting. ‘‘ But there’s no 
time to lose—you’ll see every- 
thing if we only hurry—he 
may be back if we don’t!” 

Sir Francis (of course) 

eted the spectacle - case, 
and the whole five of us set 
out at the double, Jean 
trotting in front between Jack 
and me, and Sir Francis and 
the doctor clattering behind. 
My cousin and I each tried a 
question, but we saw that 
Jean’s breath would be better 
saved for whatever was ahead, 
and so our voices fell silent, 
and presently as we left the 
highroad our feet fell almost 
silent too. We only dropped 
to a walk when the farm 
buildings loomed up _ close 
shead, and then for a moment 
Jean stopped us and listened 
intently. 
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‘‘They are all in the house 
still,” she whispered, “I think 
we are in time!” 

She led us, walking in single 
file and on our toes, into the 
midst of the huddle of low 
houses until we came to one 
open, pitch-dark door. And 
then she flashed a little torch, 
and we followed her into a 
building which I remembered 
distinctly. One end was the 
barn where I slept that mem- 
orable first night in Ransay. 
The other was filled with a 
litter of odds and ends—coils 
of rope, fishing-nets, a barrel 
or two, spades, a pick-axe, 
and I cannot remember what 
else. With feverish energy 
she pushed and pulled these 
things aside, my cousin’s torch 
lighting up the jumble, until 
a large, rough, wooden box 
became visible, standing in 
the very corner against the 
wall. I could see at a glance 
that it had been locked and 
the lock forced. 

“T broke it open!” she whis- 
pered, ‘So there was no time 
to lose or he'd have known!” 

We raised the heavy lid, and 
the very first thing my eyes 
fell on was a white false beard. 
Jean picked it up and I could 
hear her voice shaking with 
excitement. 

‘‘There’s the rest of the dis- 
guise!” she said. 

And there was the old coat, 
and a nasty-looking scythe 
blade, and a number of other 
things of which the powers 
that be have an inventory now, 
but which they would scarcely 
thank me for mentioning here, 
I may say, however, that they 
made a very thorough outfit 
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for the job the owner of them 
had been engaged on. Among 
them was one very curious-look- 
ing find: the two halves of a 
large cheese hollowed out, and 
one half broken across. Jack 
Whiteclett pointed to this with 
@ grim look. 

“An unsuccessful experi- 
ment,” he whispered. ‘“ He 
must have made a better one 
for the Uruguay.” 

“Do you mean,” gasped 
Jean, “that this was for a 
bomb?” 

“ Looks like it,” he answered. 

‘* Hush!” I whispered. 

The torch went out on the 
instant, and in absolute inky 
darkness we held our breath 
and listened. Somebody was 
quietly approaching the barn. 
The steps were not exactly 
stealthy, but guarded and wary, 
though quite assured, as if the 
man were only exercising a 
general precaution. 

“Keep your faces hidden as 
much as you can!” whispered 
Whiteolett. 

There was enough light in 
the open door to silhouette a 
figure as it entered, and a 
moment later I saw for an in- 
stant quite distinotly the out- 
line of that oilskinned man 
once more. And then for per- 


“Does any one know him?” 
demanded my uncle. 

“Tt’s the Soollays’ idiot son!” 
I gasped. 

I heard an exclamation 
both from Jean and the 


doctor. 
“Son?” said Jean. “What! 
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haps three long seconds he wag 
lost in the gloom within, and 
we only knew of his approach 
by the sound of his footsteps, 
Abruptly they stopped. Hp 
was little more than a couple 
of paces from us now, and J 
thought I heard him move 
back a step. Probably he had 
seen the white of some one’s 
face. 

There was a little click, and 
Whiteclett’s torch flashed ful] 
on him. In that instant I saw 
his hand rise, and with my 
head down I charged him, 
The report of his pistol rang 
through the barn, and almost 
simultaneously down he came 
and I had a firm grip of those 
oilskins at last. 

How the man fought! Not 
till I was sitting on his legs 
and Jack and the doctor each 
had an arm pinned to the floor 
did he cease to struggle, and 
even then he did not cease to 
swear. Sir Francis, standing 
up over him with the torch in 
his own hand, now turned the 
light on to his face. When I 
saw what it revealed, I near- 
ly let go our prisoner’s legs 
through sheer bewilderment. 
For there in the torch’s bright 
circle lay the poor idiot Jock, 
cursing us in fluent German, 
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Did you think Jock was 4 
Scollay ?” 

“He was sent up here about 
a couple of years ago to be 
looked after by these Scollays,” 
explained the doctor. “We 
always supposed he was some 
body’s”—he glanced at Jean 
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“and hesitated — “er — some- 
body’s son.” 

“Good heavens!” I oried. 
“What a fool I’ve been!” 

Swiftly I ran over in my 
mind my first night with the 
Scollay household, Had I ever 
been told Jock was a son? 
No, I had simply assumed it, 
and gone on that assumption 
without ever once thinking 
anything more about the mat- 
ter. And so, with this impene- 
trable curtain between me and 
all possibility of guessing the 
truth, I had gone on uselessly 


ing. 

“Fool!” 

A harsh voice startled me. 
It was Jock, gazing viciously 
up at me, and talking guttural 
_ English now. His face was 
still framed in the circle of the 
torch, and as I looked at it 
now I realised that the truth 
had actually been written 
there all the time for a closely 
observing eye to read. This 
man’s features differed vitally 
from the Scollays’, and, especi- 
ally, there was no cast in his 
eyes. 

“Fool!” he snarled; ‘yes, 
you have been a damned fool, 
you Hobhouse! Ach, if I had 
known, you should have been 
a dead fool!” 

“You mean if you hadn’t 
been made a bit of a fool of 
too?” I suggested. 

He was a brave man and a 
useful man to his country, but 
the German boastfulness would 
out, 

“Ach, but I should have 
found you out soon! Me, 
you would have found out 
never |” 

His eyes rolled round our 
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party, and I could see curiosity 
overcoming even his bragging. 

“Who did tell you?” he 
demanded, 

“If it is any satisfaction 
to you to know,” replied Sir 
Francis, “your machinations 
were discovered, and you were 
tracked down and caught by 
a girl.” He turned to Jean, 
and added, “An exceedingly 
clever, brave, and patriotic 
girl.” 

Iam sorry to say our pris- 
oner still farther smirched his 
record. What he said was 
fortunately in German, and 
the words at the beginning of 
his sentence were not the kind 
that Jean would know. Before 
he had finished it my uncle 
had struck him with the butt- 
end of the torch on the mouth. 

“Hold your foul tongue!” 
he cried, and then turned away, 
and I could see a kind of shiver 
run over him, 

“God forgive me!” he mur- 
mured ;.“‘I never struck a man 
when he was down before!” 
And then he recovered himself 
a little and added, “But is a 
German a human being?” 

Meanwhile Jean was already 
bringing a bundle of rope from 
the corner under my cousin’s 
direction, and in a few minutes 
his practised hands had knotted 
our prisoner up so securely 
that we were able to move 
aside from him and hold a 
hasty council of war. 

“Now for the rest-of the 
gang!” said my uncle, ‘Do 
you suppose they’ve heard us 
and bolted?” 

“Do you mean the Scol- 
lays?” asked Jean. “Oh, I 
don’t believe they knew!” 
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“My dear young lady, it’s 
very painful for you to think 
your tenants are playing such 
games, but they simply must 
have known!” 

“We can’t afford to give 
them the benefit of the doubt,” 
said Jack Whiteelett, “that’s 
absolutely certain. I am afraid 
I must arrest them, Miss Ren- 
dall, and the sooner it’s over 
the better.” 

“Jack!” commanded our 
uncle, “this isa matter I think 
I could handle rather better 
than a hot-headed young man.” 
(Commander Whiteclett, it 
may be mentioned, was reputed 
in the Navy to have a remark- 
ably cool head.) ‘Dr Rendall, 
perhaps you will be good 
enough to keep watch over our 
prisoner for a few minutes 
while we are gone, Roger, 
give the doctor your pistol. If 
we hear you fire, doctor, we'll 
be out in a few seconds. Jack 
and Roger, camealong withme.” 

Jack and I exchanged a look 
but said nothing. Our uncle 
still held the torch, and, flash- 
ing it before him, led the way 
out of the barn. We followed 
him, but my eyes, I am afraid, 
were over my shoulder. I saw 
Jean slip her own torch into 
the doctor’s hand and then she 
ran after me. 

“May I come too?” she 
whispered. 

‘Of course!” I said, “ you’re 
in command of the party—or 
ought to be!” and out we 
went together, 

The farmyard made reugh 
walking, and there seemed 
every excuse for my taking her 
arm and none for her object- 
ing; nor did she, 
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“Who is this delightful, 
arbitrary old gentleman?” ghe 
asked in my ear. “You never 
introduced me!” 

“Our uncle,” I murmured 
back. “Jack and I both have 
expectations, so we've got to 
give him his head!” 

I must say Sir Francis stage. 
managed our entrance into the 
Scollays’ house very effectively, 
As he quietly opened the door, 
he got us all close behind him, 
exactly like a band of robbers, 
so that we trod on one another's 
heels down a yard or two of 
narrow passage, ‘The Scollays 
were all seated round the 
kitchen table when our uncle’s 
figure suddenly towered out of 
the gloom, his pistol covering 
Peter senior’s head, and his 
voice thundering— 

“Hands up!” 

At the first command they 
simply gasped. 

“Hands up or I fire!” 
thundered Sir Francis again, 
and up went every pair of 
hands, and what is more, they 
stayed up. 

“Your confederate is cap- 
tured and has confessed every- 
thing!” announced Sir Francis, 

The family visibly trembled, 
but looked more amazed than 
ever. 

“This fellow they call ——” 
My unele looked over his 
shoulder and whispered, ‘‘ What 
the devil was the fellow’s 
name?” And then in his 
stentorian voice again, “ This 
fellow called Jock has con- 
fessed! So I know all about 
it. What have you got to say 
for yourselves?” 

I saw their bewildered eyes 
wandering from one to the 
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other of the family, and in a 
moment Mrs Scollay asked in 
a quavering voice— 

“ What’s come over Jock, do 

e say, sir?” 

“He has confessed!” re- 
peated my uncle, ‘*We know 
that he is a German spy!” 

He glared at each astounded 
face in turn, and then ex- 
claimed over his shoulder— 

“By heaven, I actually don’t 
believe they knew !” 

“T think, sir, if you'll allow 
me,” suggested my cousin, “‘I’d 
like te put a few questions.” 

“Well,” growled our uncle, 
“fire away!” 

We all trooped into the 
kitchen, and the whole four of 
us cross-examined that family 
in turn, so that by the end of 
it we got a pretty good idea of 
how the land lay. 

It seemed that two years 
before, the Scollays had been 
visited by a polite stranger, 
apparently of the tourist 
species. This gentleman, after 
admiring the healthy yet re- 
tired situation of their resi- 
dence, had suddenly been 
seized with an _ inspiration. 
The very place for an un- 
fortunate young man of his 
acquaintance! he oried, and 
thereupon asked them if they 
oould take charge of a blame- 
less, helpless, harmless idiot. 
The stranger hinted that there 
were the best of reasons why 
the parents of this unfortunate 
wished him kept in the back- 
ground. He had been boarded 
out previously, it appeared, 
but too near home, and now 
here was an ideal, out-of-the- 
way spot for his retirement! 

he terms were so handsome 
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that further inquiries on the 
Scollays’ part seemed super- 
fluous, and se in a week’s time 
Jock had arrived. 

His harmlessness had been 
absolutely guaranteed, pro 
vided always that no re- 
straints were put upon him 
and that any little innocent 
fancy was indulged. Thus he 
wandered all over the island 
and at all hours, sometimes 
even wandering out at night 
when the foolish fancy took 
him, until this was accepted 
as the normal thing for harm- 
less Jock. Another innocent 
whim he had of making a 
colleetion of rubbishy odds 
and ends and keeping them 
in a box in the barn. He 
had even repeated “ Lock! 
Lock!” and stamped his harm- 
less foot till they good- 
naturedly provided him with 
a lock and key for this 
treasure-chest. And thus long 
before August 1914 Jock was 
provided with a character that 
rendered his habits above sus- 
picion, and a strong box which 
nobody would ever dream of 
examining, 

Two or three times the 
same polite tourist paid a 
visit to the island te see how 
the poor demented young man 
was being looked after; and 
on these occasions he would 
take Jock out for quite a 
long walk, and afterwards 
assure the family that their 
guest’s health was benefiting 
greatly. But this gentleman 
had not visited the island 
since the war, it seemed. 

This was the Scollays’ story, 
and I think we all believed 
that in the main it was 
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true, In fact, since then it 
has stood the test of all the 
evidence that could be got to 
check it. At the same time 
it seemed pretty clear that 
their greed had made them 
blinder than any one without 
a strong monetary interest 
could possibly have been. For 
fear of losing their little 
gold-mine, they had shut their 
eyes when people of average 
common-sense would have 
opened them pretty widely. 
Oar questions convicted them 
of this much, and at the end 
Whiteclett said emphatically 
that the two Peters must de- 
part that night with him for 
further examination, if for 
nothing more. 

“T’ll leave you here with 
them, sir, for a moment, while 
I have a look at the other 
prisoner,” he said quickly, be- 
fore our uncle could begin to 
issue the commands that we 
knew were coming, and, with 
@ sign to Jean and myself, 
hurried out. 

We were at his heels, and 
followed him to the barn. 
There Jock was still lying 
bound, with the doctor sitting 
over him. 

“Has he said anything to 
you?” asked my cousin, when 
he had called the doctor 
aside, 

Dr Rendall smiled under his 
grey moustache. 

“He offered me two hundred 
pounds in gold, to be paid on 
the nail, if I would let him 
loose. We must have a dig 
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for that money to-mo 
Whiteclett.” ae 

“ Anything else?” 

“Not a word after I had 
refused; and it’s my belief 
you'll never get another word 
out of the man between now 
and his execution.” 

“He seems that sort,” my 
cousin 3 . “And 
doctor, you and I will 
him into the house and keep 
Sir Francis company. The 
three of us will have an eye 
on all the prisoners then, 
till I can get some fellows 
up from the drifter to escort 
them. Do you mind goi 
down to the boat, Roger, 
and sending up a party? You 
can find your way in the 
dark?” 

“T’ll make a shift to.” 

“Perhaps if Miss Rendall is 
going bome she might put you 
on the right road,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Of course I will!” said 
Jean. 

As I left him Jack pressed 
my hand and whispered— 

“Never say again I'm not 
tactful, Roger! Congratula- 
tions, old chap: you've brought 
off a triple event, if I’m not 
mistaken !”’ 

“Triple?” 

‘“‘That’s one,” he said, point 
ing to our prisoner; “Uncle 
Francis is another; and Il 
bet you sixpence I’m right 
about the third, as soon # 
you shave that filthy beard 
Get off with you now, and 
don’t keep a lady waiting!” 
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Sometimes we walked and 
sometimes we trotted in step 
side by side, her arm through 
mine, where I had persuaded it 
to venture, and where it thrilled 
me {by remaining. Personally 
I was not in the least anxious 
to bring our errand to an early 
end, but Jean was fired with 
yal to astonish my relations 
by the speed with which we 

ht reinforcements, and so, 
trot and walk, we hurried down 
the frosted road through that 
black March night, talking, 
talking, almost every step of 
the way. 

It was she who began as 
goon as we were clear of the 
farm. 

“Are your uncle and Captain 
Whiteclett going back to- 
night?” she asked anxiously ; 
and when I said I didn’t know, 
she cried, “Well then, I must 
eome back and see them in case 
they go. There has been no 
time to explain, and they must 
be told that it was simply my 
stupidity that prevented you 
from catching Jock sooner!” 

“Your—what?” I ex- 
claimed, 

“Yes, I ought to have seen 
that you didn’t know he wasn’t 
one of the family!” she in- 
sisted. “And that was one 
of the reasons why I went and 
interfered again when I’d vowed 
I wouldn’t, I thought if you 
didn’t suspect him, perhaps I 
was wrong, and if I had been, 
you'd never have trusted my 
‘guesses’ again; so I wanted 
te get some proof to show you. 
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Bat all the oredit is really 
yours.” 

Our debate on this point was 
too one-sided to be worth re- 
cording. And yet, though my 
arguments were irresistible, she 
would persist—and persists to 
this day—that somehow or 
other I unmasked Jock the 
spy. 

““ Well, let’s leave it at that,” 
I said at last. “ Disguised as 
Miss Rendall, alone I did it! 
And now tell me what made 
you suspect the man?” 

“Tt was only when you told 
me about meeting him by the 
cliffs on the day of the murder 
that I suddenly thought of 
Bolton’s discovery, and then I 
saw that he must have meant 
Jock. At least I guessed, but 
I knew it would seem the 
wildest idea until there was 
a little more proof, and so I 
determined to make a few in- 
quiries and then tell you at 
once if there seemed to be any- 
thing in my idea. So next 
morning I went to the Scollays 
and paid them a friendly visit, 
and began talking about Jock 
and his habits and movements, 
and I found he had disappeared 
for a good part of that day 
when Bolton was murdered. I 
also found he was often out at 
nights, and that he kept that 
locked box in the barn.” 

“So you felt sure?” 

“T would have if you hadn’t 
made me rather less confident 
about my guesses, Still, I’d 
have told you next morning; 
only when you showed me that 
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pocket - book you seemed so 
positive that you quite shook 
me. And then I determined 
to go myself and break into 
the box and see if I could find 
some proof,” 

“That's the one thing I can’t 
quite forgive you for—running 
all that risk by yourself!” 

“ But that was just the point! 
I had somehow got it into my 
head that since I had found 
you out, perhaps he had too, 
and I remembered what hap- 
pened to Bolton, and I couldn’t 
let you run the risk when it 
was quite safe for me!” 

“Quite safe!” I exclaimed. 
“Quite safe if he had caught 
you opening his box?” ~ 

“Oh, one has to run a kitle 
risk,” she admitted; “but I 
knew unless he actually caught 
me he would never suspect me.” 

“Well,” I said, “every one 
has his own idea of what’s a 
soft job. But you did think it 
worth wiring for my cousin?” 

“Believe me,” she said ear- 
nestly, “I only really decided 
to do that after you had gone 
back and I couldn’t consult 
you! I did think of it while 
you were with me, but you 
were so positive that there 
was no need for wiring that I 
thought you might absolutely 
refuse to let me in any case.” 

“And so you decided to de- 
cide after I had gone? I see! 
Well, all I can say is I have 
been very judiciously handled,” 

“You are frightfully good- 
natured!” she declared, appar- 
ently in all sincerity. 

I had given up debating my 
virtues by this time, 

“It’s this sea air,” I said 
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modestly, and enjoyed the 
sensation of trying to see her 
smile in the dark, and im. 
agining how she would lock 
if it were lighter. 

Going over each incident 
together as we hurried down 
the island that night, I wag 
glad to find, however, one 
part of my conduct which 
events had thoroughly justi. 
fied. If on that first night 
I had not instantly assumed 
the rédle of a fellow-Hun, I 
assuredly should not haye 
been walking with Jean Ren- 
dall now. Undoubtedly I had 
kept my enemy thinking up 
till that unfortunate Sunday 
afternoon, when I had made 
my fatal blunder of trying’ 
to enlist the gabbling Jock 
as an ally, or I should have 
been dead long before then. 

“You guessed right,” I said, 
“That was when I gave my- 
self away—only it was not to 
any one behind a wall! And 
do you know, I believe the 
fellow actually tried me with 
the proper answer for the 
sheep riddle, only I could 
make nothing out of it. Was 
I an idiot, or would any one 
have done the same?” 

“Any one!” she said with 
conviction. “And don’t you 
think I was right now about 
the reason why he stopped 
firing next day?” 

“I begin to think you were, 
He was cunning enough to see 
that it wasn’t worth while 
running any risks, when he 
could probably get a sitting 
shot next time, And he would 
have got me if you hadn't 
arrested me. Heavens! To 
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think of that man single- 
handed defying the British 
Navy and the British Police, 
and actually making it im- 
ible for any pursuer he 
gonsidered dangerous to re- 
main alive in this island! 
Bolton went,.poor chap, and 
I would have gone but for 
ou.” 
: Perhaps I pressed her arm 
a littl. Anyhow, she an- 
swered nothing for a moment, 
and then, in a low voice, said— 

“Poor Bolton! Oh, you’ve 
no idea how frightened I got 
that morning when I heard 
the news!” 

I knew it was not for her- 
self she was frightened, and 
my heart beat quicker. 

“T wonder how it happened,” 
she went on. “I’ve often won- 
dered since!” 

“If I may venture to guess 
too,” I said, “I should say 
that Bolton was undoubtedly 
on the right track. He had 
found that Jock was not one 
of the family, and had got 
suspicious of his movements; 
but one may safely take it 
Jock was watching him like 
a cat watching a mouse: very 
likely he managed to over- 
hear Bolton making inquiries, 
and he deliberately laid a 
scent for him that took him 
to the cliffs.” 

“That sounds very likely, 
said she, “And then he took 
Bolton’s pocket-book and made 
those entries.” 

“That pocket-book is rather 
& sore subject!” I said. 

I heard a little gurgle of 
laughter, but then she did not 
know how sore the subject was. 


My scene with the unfortunate 
doctor was hardly my happiest 
recollection of Ransay. 

And so we went on trotting 
and walking and talking, and 
all the time I was realising 
more and more vividly that if 
this could only be made the 
first of ten thousand evenings 
with her, I should be the 
luckiest man in the world, 
Also I was realising that for 
some reason she seemed to 
think I had done something 
rather heroic in returning to 
the place where I had nearly 
been soythed and shot, and 
tackling the unknown enemy 
single-handed, especially after 
she happened to discover I had 
been wounded. It made me 
feel—well, a little abashed and 
dreadfully afraid of being found 
out when she knew me better, 
but extraordinarily happy for 
the moment. 

But for one sobering fact 

I should have told her every- 
thing I felt and hoped before 
that walk was over. The 
beard of Thomas Sylvester 
Hobhouse still wagged be- 
tween us. Till I had got rid 
of that black hirsute horror I 
was not going to risk my 
chances of happiness. It was 
pitch-dark, I admit; but then, 
in certain delicate situations— 
well, if I were a girl I should 
strongly object, especially if 
I knew it were dyed and 
didn’t know if the dye would 
run, 
And so we sent up the re 
inforcements, and then I saw 
her home, and hurried back 
myself with a dancing heart 
to meet the others. 
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XIX, OUR MORNING CALL, 


John Whiteclett and the 
three prisoners went aboard 
at once, but the doctor and I 
easily persuaded my uncle to 
spend the night with us. He 
was very stiff, poor old boy! 
after his exertions, and went 
early to bed, but I had a busy 
night of it. With the aid of 
the doctor’s razors and the 
doctor’s medical skill I finally 
got rid of the beard and the 
dye about 2 A.M., and went to 
sleep a clean-shaved blond once 
more, 

Daring breakfast next morn- 
ing I noticed more than once 
my unole’s eyes fixed on me in 
a very significant way, and 
Dr Rendall seemed to notice it 
too, for when breakfast was over 
he tactfully left us to ourselves, 

“'H’m, you’ve lost no time 
in making yourself look like a 
Christian again, I notice,” my 
uncle began. 

‘I lost no time in beginning, 
sir, but I assure you it was a 
devilish stiff conversion.” 

“ And what was your hurry, 
Roger?” 

“ Anxiety to do you credit, 
Uncle Francis.” 

‘*You’are becoming a duti- 
ful nephew damned suddenly,” 
observed Sir Francis. 

“Tt has come on during this 
lonely life,” I explained. 

“In that case what shall we 
do with ourselves this morn- 
ing? Revisit the scene of last 
night’s affair, eh ?” 

“T thought a walk in the 
other direction might give you 
a better idea of this interesting 
island,” I suggested. 


“Is there anything to gee 
in the other direction?” he in. 
quired, still with the same 
gravity, but with an eye that 
inadvertently twinkled every 
now and then. 

“I thought of presenting 
you to the proprietor of the 
island, sir.” 

My unole looked at me fixedly 
for a moment and then abruptly 
inquired— 

“Do you mean to marry her, 
Roger?” 

“That’s entirely for her to 
say, Uncle Francis.” 

“Well, you'll be deuced 
lucky if she says ‘yes’! By 
the way, what are you going 
to marry on?” 

This was a somewhat deli- 
cate question, but I thought it 
best to be candid. 

“The advertised reward,” 
I replied. 

“ For what, may I ask?” 

“ For catching the spy.” 

“ Oh, you claim that?” 

“No; she does,” 

My uncle smiled beneficently, 

“‘ That’s all right, old fellow,” 
said he, “and I'll intimate as 
much to her father. Come on! 
Now you’ve shaved, what are 
you waiting for?” 

“ Your blessing, sir; but I’m 
ready now.” 

The very weather was en- 
couraging, for the wind had 
fallen considerably, and it was 
just cold enough to make us 
step out over the frozen road 
in bursting spirits. My unele 
literally whistled several times, 
and once he remarked 4 propos 
of nothing— 
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“T’ve always admired that 
type myself!” 
"On what decent pretext I 
managed to gat Jean out of 
the library within two miuutes 
of her entrance with her father, 
or whether it actually was 
decent, my memory is a blank. 
I knew she loved me because 
she came out with me so 
quickly, and she knew my 
heart because I asked her to. 
And as we both had really 
known the night before, there 
searcely needed a question to 
be asked and answered. And 
that is the end of Jean’s and 
my part in the story. 
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As for that brave, brutal, 
and extraordinary man who 
had masqueraded as an im- 
becile for two whole years to 
serve the ambitions of his 
country, playing the part of a 
kind of isolated living base for 
the German Navy, as @ spy, a8 
a destroyer, and as a murderer, 
I have never learned his name 
or his past history to this day. 
After his first outburst of 
blasphemy I believe he kept 
doggedly silent up to his 
speedy end. He lived and 
died like a savage, cunning, 
carnivorous beast, or, in other 
words, like his masters who 
employed him. 
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To eyes that are familiar 
with the real India, farther 
east and farther south, the 
Panjab is a thing by itself; 
The Hindu there seems to 
have taken the look of the 
Mahommedan or the Sikh, as 
some animals assume a pro- 
tective colouring, and some 
plants imitate the forms of 
neighbours. And the thoughts 
of men, as well as the shapes 
and the ways of them, have a 
turn of their own: not, indeed, 
a tolerant turn, but a turn 
that is not too close and too 
faithful upon the track of 
tradition, and not too reverent 
towards the claims of caste. 
We are very far away from 
the India in which a Brahman 
can make outcry at the pas- 
sage of ordinary unhallowed 
man betwixt the wind and his 
nobility. 

And Islam flourishes in its 
full spiritual vigour, though 
not without a strong sense of 
secular rivals too well-equipped. 
The red fez which has dis- 
placed the turban as the head- 
dress of the educated class 
during the past twenty years, 
and the crescent and star 
which often figure as emblems, 
bear testimony to the pride 
with which Indian Muslims 
regard the great kingdom 
which a Muslim still rules, 
The British Empire, of which 
they are citizens, is at war 
with that kingdom. Where 
does the allegiance of their 
hearts lie? Is it lip-service 
when they talk of loyalty? 
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Is there no secret hope of a 
revived Dar-ul-Islam, stretch. 
ing over southern Asia and 
Africa? We are told some 
times that the Caliph, the 
Commander of the Faithful, 
is a spiritual head whe may 
claim religious empire without 
endangering temporal stability, 
But the Caliph, if there be a 
Caliph, if the ancient sacred 
institution can now be located 
in any individual, is the exeon- 
tive head of Islam for purposes 
both spiritual and temporal, 
the leader of its armies and 
the leader of its prayers. It 
is a false analogy which sug- 
gests a separation between the 
one function and the other. 
There exist everywhere the 
irreconcilable: the men for 
whom the growth and change 
of fundamental ideas are 4 
mere impiety. There are such 
among the Indian Muslims, 
The number of their adherents 
might be increased by decisive 
military events. Yet so rever- 
berating a stroke as the suc 
cess at Kut did not call up 
new supporters to the irrecon- 
cilable cause: and Muslims 
continue to fiock into the Brit- 
ish Army, whose main business 
in this quarter of the world 
is to fight the Turk. Even 
the well - disseminated story 
that the German Emperor 


had embraced Islam, though 
it deceived a few, made others 
smile. 

Whatever the descent. of 
Indian Muslims (and their de 
scent is diverse, some coming 
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from the conquerors but more 
from the converted), ideas of 
purely Indian origin are power- 
ful among them, and one of 
these is that the favour of 
Heaven is shown by success, 
and that allegiance is due to 
the ruler de facto. Under 
modern econditions, in which 
organised governments are not 
easily shaken, this makes for 
stability. A tottering govern- 
ment would fall the faster for 
it: and, side by side with it, 
and intermingled with it, lies 
the sentiment of the oneness 
of Islam in the face. of 
heathendom. 

The writer spent some hours, 
not long ago, in a gathering 
at a great Mahommedan col- 
lege, one of two solitary Eng- 
lishmen, The dais and floor 


under the covering of a huge 
gsla-tent are packed with 


men who respond with hearty 
Amens to the prayer which is 
the exordium. All but a few 
leaders are seated on the 
ground. A madman, tolerated 
for the sake of his mysterious 
affliction, sits beside us. He 
babbles an occasional inter- 
ruption, laughs irrelevantly, 
and chucks a youthful student 
under the chin. The company 
smiles at him, and lets him 
be, A beggar enters and ad- 
dresses the assembly, regard- 
less of the set programme. 
He wants to know what a 
Mahommedan college is for, 
if no provision can be made 
for a pious Muslim such as 
him. There is no surprise or 
annoyance, but some one mild- 
ly suggests that he would do 
better to wait for another 
time, as there is business to 
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de. He takes it quietly and 
squats down in the crowd. 
Others get up with plans of 
their own for the conduct of 
the meeting’s business. They 
have a patient hearing, for 
is there not brotherhood in 
Islam ? 

This is a oollege giving in- 
struction in the principles and 
practice of Islam, and having 
an English Principal and one 
or two English as well as 
Maslim teachers under agree- 
ment with the governing body 
of Muslims. Half a century 
ago there was no seeular learn- 
ing except the poems of Sadi. 
Twenty-five years later you 
might almost have counted 
Muslim graduates of the Uni- 
versity on the fingers of your 
hands. In the last four years 
the number of undergraduates 
in this college has risen from 
two hundred to six hundred. 
There is something in this sud- 
den influx which recalls the tra- 
dition of the thronging of the 
schools of Mahommedan theo- 
logy when the sacred Law was 
the passport to distinction for 
its adepts. Outside of politics, 
the great activity of the 
Muslim public man is educa- 
tional, and the aversion from 
secular learning in all its 
branches is a thing of the 
past, When Muslims meet in 
conference, the colleges and 
schools maintained by the com- 
munity are a leading subject of 
debate, and the funds are ex- 
pended largely on their exten- 
sion and improvement. Modern 
science, logic, mathematics, his- 
tory, literature, language, are 
all studied by the Muslim stu- 
dent. More would be done if 
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money. were more plentiful ; 
but the community is not rich, 
the new learning is not cheap 
by Oriental standards: it can- 
not be where hygienic accom- 
modation and modern methods 
are insisted upen—and the help 
which an impartial Govern- 
ment gives to sectarian insti- 
tutions is proportioned to their 
own efforts. 

When the last of the inter- 
rapters has said his say, the 
chairman, a barrister eloquent 
in English, wearing a red 
fez, introduces the lecturer, 
a graduate of Cambridge, 
and we are treated to a 
masterly historical study of 
ene of the Ghazni princes. 
It is in English, and the leo- 
turer reproduces in the original 
language notes from a French 
historical author. The audience 
listens with exemplary atten- 
tion. For those who cannot 
follow—and they must be the 
‘great majority, having small 
English and less French—it is 
enough that this is the learning 
which they desire for their sons, 
the stepping-stone to place and 
livelihood. 

For it is as a stepping-stone, 
and not for itself or for the 
enlargement of vision or the 
invigoration of the mind, that 
Western learning in the form in 
which it is offered is valued by 
the mass of those who follow 
it. The good things of the 
spirit are supplied by religion : 
other studies offer the hope of 
an income in the professions or 
in the service of Government. 
Take away that goal, and few 
indeed will cross the river by 
the slippery foothold which 
threatens a half-way ducking 
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to all but the surest-footed, Or 
let the goal remain, and set 
another and a different bridge 
for the approach to it, and you 
will see it no less thronged 
than the old one. Be it the 
word-perfect memory of some 
one else's views in criticism 
upon an alien literature per. 
functorily read, the long line 
of infinitely industrious travel- 
lers will still go picking their 
painful path across its rocky 
barrenness, 80 long as they see 
the distant prospect of an 
honourable subsistence at the 
farther end. 

Those who make the bridge 
and determine its materials 
have a large responsibility, 
therefore. They do not dis- 
charge it by exclaiming upon 
the perversity of using learning 
as & means to a salary anda 
pension. How, pray, do those 
able exploiters of examination, 
Messrs Crammer and Passum, 
make their money? and did 
you, Mr Proconsul Minor, en- 
tirely ignore the prospects of a 
scholarship and a successful 
attack on the batteries of 
Cannon Row when you chose 
a school for Master Jack? 
How many English parents, 
and how many of their sons, 
value learning for its own 
sake? 

In this comparison between 
East and West our Muslims 
of Northern India are not 
losers. Alongside of the quest 
of an income lies something 
better—a great, sometimes it 
seems an exaggerated, hope of 
the virtues of the new light. 
By dispelling error in things 
secular, it is expected to Te 
move weaknesses which mar 
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character, as well as to illumine 
the dark places of the mind. 
Let us hope that the trust is 
well-founded. And if educa- 
tion can give wisdom as well 
as knowledge, why should the 
dream be a delusion? The 
ancients dreamed it, and had 
visions of virtue growing un- 
hindered when the weeds of 
error were removed. 

But getting by heart other 
people’s thoughts will not raise 
this shy crop. 

In the meanwhile our lec- 
turer's English and French 
learning is heard with the 
respectful appreciation which 
an essay in Chinese would earn, 
if Chinese were the passport to 
the public examinations. 

The Muslim chairman is on 
his feet, and speaking, in Eng- 
lish of course, of the aspira- 
tions of his people and of the 
obstacles that lie in the way of 
their fulfilment, He says much 
of the extension of the schools 
and colleges, and of the sacri- 
fices made to spread education, 
less of the contributions which 
the Government has made to 
it. He draws a picture of the 
rapid advances made by the 
other religious communities, 
and of the economio strength 
which gives them the first 
place, and urges the disparity 
of the numbers in the services, 
particularly among school in- 
spectors. It is for the Govern- 
ment, he argues, to equalise 
advantages. Then he describes 
the help given by his people 
in the prosecution of the war, 
the thousands of Muslim re- 
cruits who have joined the 
Army, the general—it is not 
universal—abstention from em- 
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barrassing political action, and 
declares that loyalty has been 
maintained in circumstanees 
“unprecedented in history.” 
The audience, or a section of 
it, has enough English to 
understand this, and greets it 
with a great roar of applause, 
Both the dictum and the ap- 
plause which follows it are 
plainly addressed to the Gov- 
ernment, through us, who are 
assumed, with or without 
reason, to be of its counsels. 
But there is not one look of 
unfriendliness, or even of re- 
serve or suspicion. It is as 
though the assembly said to 
us: “Now you know what we 
expect. Speak upforus. We 
do not sell our loyalty; but 
remember what we might 
have dene and did notdo. We 
look for something more than 
our arithmetical share, a help- 
ing rather generous than just.” 

Perhaps there are. others 
with the same expectations, 
and some of the same reasons 
for holding them; but the 
others cannot point to a great 
centre of religious or political 
attraction outside of the Em- 
pire of which they form a part. 

One half of India’s com- 
mentators focuses vision upon 
the towns and upon the edu- 
cated few. The other half 
ignores them. In this recip- 
rocal blindness is the root of 
many controversies and mis- 
understandings. We would be 
neither of the one nor of the 
other. The leaven is a little 
thing, and slow of working: 
yet it leaveneth the lump at 
last. What of the lump, radie 
indigestaque moles, of which 
our fraction here in the Pun- 
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jab includes a hundred tribes 
ignorant alike of the outside 
world and of one another, 
busy with blood-feuds and 
cattle-reiving, the saving and 
reaping of little crops, the 
pasturing of little flocks and 
herds, the fighting out of little 
quarrels in the courts and in 
the village—some attentive to 
little except the forms of re- 
ligion, some at the call of local 
saints, some under the sway of 
feudal or patriarchal chieftains, 
some equals among their like 
in communities as democratic 
as an ancient city state? Debt 
is chronic; the borrower never 
loves the lender, even a just 
and reasonable lender, and 
lenders here are not remark- 
able for justice or reason, 
They are marked off, more- 
over, like the Jew in medieval 
Europe, by a difference of 
religion ; and when a borrower 
is exasperated, he remembers 
that he is dealing with the 
heathen. He remembered it 
to some purpose two or three 
years ago, when Hindus were 
plundered and maltreated over 
large areas, and two figures, 
masquerading as the German 
Emperor and the Crown Princes, 
issued their commands for a 
brief space to the executive of 
a sort of anti-Hindu pogrom. 
Plainly, there was not much 
knowledge of the world among 
their dupes. There is educa- 
tion, but for multitudes of 
little Muslims it means the 
learning of the text of the 
Holy Koran in the original, 
which neither they nor their 
parents understand. The Mul- 
lah who teaches them and per- 
forms marriage ceremonies and 
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the like, in return for the gifts 
of grain which he collects with 
the ether village servants at 
harvest time, would look 
strangely upon geography and 
arithmetic, Does he under. 
stand the Arabic of his Sacred 
Book? No more than a hedge 
priest understood the Latin of 
his Breviary. So the children 
sit and sway their little bodies, 
as the master sat and swayed 
his when he was the promising 
pupil of a like school, and learn 
as much as the articulation of 
sonorous syllables can convey 
to their little brains: and here 
learning ends for them, unless 
they are intended for Govern- 
ment service. 

The corner of the Punjab 
where the pseudo - Wilhelms 
played their part—figures of 
fun that would not have 
deceived a seven-year-old child 
in a modern British nursery— 
has barely given scores of men 
to the Army. Travel a hun. 
dred miles or so farther to the 
north, and you will find in a 
similar rural population, also 
Muslims, one able - bodied 
youth out of four serving in 
the forces. It is not that 
Panislamic sentiment is par- 
ticularly strong in one quarter 
(the elements of it exist every- 
where), or that the feeling is 
anti- British (in the pogrom 
of which we have spoken the 
property of the Government 
was unmolested), or that 
men’s hearts or bodies are 
less stout. It is that tradi- 
tion and habit favour military 
service in one part of the 
country or among one group 
of tribes, and not necessarily 
elsewhere, Press persuasion 
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too hard, and the country- 
side may be upon you with 
sticks and stones for the dis- 
couragement of the too zeal- 
ous propagandist, Let one 
sheep start, and the others 
follow, say the people. But 
the example set in one dis- 
trict is not followed by brother 
Muslims in another. The 
sheep do not recognise one 
another as of the same flock. 
They do not even know what 
is going on in the next 
field. 

We have looked at a sketch 
of a town gathering. Let us 
turn now to one of Muslims 
who know nothing of towns 
and little of villages. It be- 
gins with business, the settle- 
ment of disputes between clans 
and the trial of the offenders ; 
and the chiefs are met— 
kindly, white - headed patri- 
archs some of them; rough, 
wild-eyed barbarians others. 
They have come from treeless 
hills, ravines in which the hot 
wind withers the life out of 
the man who cannot find water 
when the flaming breath de- 
sceends upon him, parching 
slopes where food and life 
depend upon the interception 
of every drop from the seldom- 
flowing torrent. The mirage 
makes the horizon deceitful : 
drinking-water must be fetched 
from far away, out of the very 
deepest of wells, and yet, only 
a short day’s march distant, 
flows a river which can swell 
to a breadth of miles and eat 
away the habitations of men 
along its sliding, sandy banks. 
The place of meeting is a new 
settlement, built upon the edge 
of the desert, when the river 
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swallowed, in a series of slow 
gulps almost grimmer than a 
sudden cataclysm, every mor- 
sel of the older town. Nature 
provides all things, but pro- 
vides them not in the places 
where they are needed, so 
that flood and drought exist 
alongside ; and man, made lazy 
by a raging sun, and proud 
by tradition of lordly rapine, 
or hopeless by submission to 
it, has not learned to set 
nature’s order and disorder 
right. The summer whirl- 
winds, blackening earth and 
sky with a vortex of sand 
torn from shifting dunes be- 
tween hill and river, rise sud- 
denly out of hot calms in which 
only the occasional circling of 
a distant dust-column tells 
that the air is awake. They 
spread uproar and darkness, 
and fly till their force is 
spent. Then there is calm 
and flatness, with dust and 
grime in the eyes and on 
every surface and in every 
cavity, such as many wash- 
ings will hardly remove. Like 
the storms that spring out of 
the funnels of the hills, the 
passions of men are sudden 
and elemental, obeying no 
law but their own. So we 
are to deal to-day with a 
bloody riot over a disputed 
pasture already responsible for 
a long ‘record of battles; two 
murders, and three broken 
limbs, over the division of 
water for irrigation; and 
half a dozen more murders 
and woundings of which frail 
Eve is the motive or victim. 
And there is a row of more 
sordid items—the sullen re- 
siduum of blown-out storms, 
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with accounts to be made up 
between individuals, clans, and 
sections of clans, in which 
woman, together with camels, 
goats, and cash is the 
merchandise to be ledgered ; 
for though she differs from 
other kinds of property in 
having a will of her own, 
the will is not recognised in 
transactions between gentle- 
men, except with shocked sur- 
prise and suitable penalties, 
The chair is the emblem of 
dignity; and the chiefs sit 
upon rush-bottomed chairs, 
but not too comfortably, for 
they draw up their legs fur- 
tively under them on to the 
seats, till most of them are 
sitting in the traditional pos- 
ture on their heels, They are 


met in a little hall with many 
open doors, and outside of it 
squats the multitude, with 


turbans twisted rope-like, long 
locks descending upon greasy 
shoulders, smocks that are 
white by courtesy, and wide 
trousers: tenders of camels, 
rearers and lovers of horses, 
shepherds and goatherds, wan- 
derers and robbers by tradi- 
tion, occasional cultivators of 
an inhospitable soil, for whom 
the Indus is the eastern bound- 
ary of the habitable globe, and 
this bare, wide-streeted town- 
let (built by hygienically- 
minded Englishmen, who for- 
got that dust, hot winds, and 
glare may be worse things, 
when the dog-star rages, than 
the smell of a narrow lane 
roofed with shady matting) 
a metropolis. A few oarry 
matchlocks, two or three the 
eurved sword and round 
buckler, but most of them 
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left their arms behind when 
they came to town. 

In this assembly, where reg. 
olution is not fobbed with the 
rusty curb of old father antic, 
the law, the guiding rule is to 
arrive at a just, or at all events 
at a tolerable, decision, by any 
and every method: by hearsay 
evidence, by the oaths of the 
parties, by inference from their 
previous relations or from their 
tribal histories, by argument, 
compromise, and bargain. 
Under such a system, worked 
by men who know their people 
and are not to be bought, there 
is little delay and little serious 
injustice. Parties and wit- 
nesses and neighbours who 
know the general gossip all 
talk together, with an coca. 
sional interjection from outside 
the hall, and the judges join 
in the conversation. Now and 
then there is a burst of laugh- 
ter at some sally of outspoken- 
ness; but no one takes it for 
contempt of court. Presently 
a decision emerges. It comes 
from the mouth of a chief to 
whom all listen with partiou-, 
lar attention, a striking figure 
who might serve as a model 
for King Solomon on the judg- 
ment -seat, if King Solomon 
can be imagined with long 
well-oiled hair and beard, 
white turban and trousers, and 
coat of blue and gold. The 
figure is not tall, but has no 
lack of dignity. The attitude 
is careless, almost indolent, for 
the hot suns make a reelining 
habit, Between the broad and 
much - lined forehead and the 
high-beaked nose, the wise and 
humorous eyes light up a face 
that is burned to swarthiness, 
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Mouth and chin are nearly 
hidden under the luxuriant 
of hair. He speaks as 
one who sums up the unspoken 
opinions of others, quietly, in- 
gisively, knowing that none 
will dispute his right to be 
kesman and interpreter for 
all, with a good -humoured 
ignity such as @ man may 
ako is father as well as 
chief, A clerk squatting on 
the floor records the decision 
with a reed-pen on the paper 
held on his knee, adds his own 
idea of the reasons for it, to be 
signed later on, and another 
case is called. 

Our King Solomon, head of 
s great sept, is the son of its 
late chief, But neither father 
nor son held by hereditary 
right, and the father was not 
descended from his immediate 
predecessors in the chiefship. 
Both of them held and hold as 
being by common consent the 
fittest of all the chiefs’ kin. 
The kinsman who would be 
. thief by the strict law of 
primogeniture accepts the 
domination of the fittest, 
And yet there was no election. 
It is a tenure, as it were, by 
acclamation of the tribesmen 
and acknowledgment by the 
Government. What would 
have happened if there had 
been a dissentiont minority 
sufficiently voca] to express its 
will, we will not speculate. 

Again, one sept has no right 
to pre-eminence among other 
septs, each of which has its 
own chiefs, The chiefs of all 
the septs are present: but one 
Sways the assembly by the 
universal recognition that he 
18 wisest and strongest, by 
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no formal choice or expressed 
suffrage, Duces ex virtute 
sumunt: and that by tacit 
agreement. He guides, and 
they follow; and no voice is 
raised to question his right, 
whatever the smouldering 
jeslousies below the surface. 
Under the influence of strong 
feeling sections break away 
now and then, and defy his in- 
fluence, as headstrong children 
might defy a father. But de- 
spite these rare reminders that 
his task is not so easy as it 
seems, the peace is not often 
broken. 

The cause list cleared and 
the court risen, the dusk is 
aglow with the blaze of many 
fires at which roast the car- 
cases of many fat-tailed sheep. 
The system rests upon a pro- 
fuse hospitality and the feeding 
of the children by their patri- 
archs. The children are being 
fed, and great is their appetite. 
Does not the proverb declare 
that a hundred of them will 
eat a hundred sheep? Aye, 
and dance after, though the 
meal were such as would put a 
degenerate son of civilisation 
to bed for a week. ; 

So there is dancing and clap- 
ping of hands about the fires 
till the full moon is well up, 
and the prisoners of the poli- 
tical lock-up are brought out 
to share in the feast and the 
fun, and not a man of them 
thinks to take advantage of 
the opportunity of escape—for 
whither should he run from 
his own chiefs? Then the 
greater folk, with half a dozen 
English guests of honour, take 
their seats in the moonlight, 
with the crowd squatting about 
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and behind them. A rush of 
horsemen is heard. Up gallops 
a mimic raiding party, and in 
a few moments returns, driving 
a flock of scared camels. More 
clattering of hoofs from behind, 
and with shout and impreca- 
tion the rescuers are upon 
them. The horses on both sides 
are driven together, and stand 
untethered, awaiting the end of 
the fight. To it with swords 
and bucklers—thrust, parry, 
and clatter! The moon looks 
down on the picture of a good 
old - fashioned combat. “I 
must stop it now,” says King 
Solomon, with a twinkle in his 
wise eyes. ‘The blood begins 
to grow too warm.” 


Among Mahommedans in the Punjab. 


(Oct, 


Will it last? When Kj 
Solomon is gathered to his 
fathers, and Rehoboam perha 
rules in his stead, will the dykes 
hold which still maintain chief. 
ship and the willing subjection 
of inferiors against the rising 
flood of equality before the 
law? Across those waters, al. 
ready strewn with the wreck. 
age of all institutions which 
had their foundations in the 
primitive community, tribe, 
village, family, now looms the 
shadow of a new portent, 
fashioned after a Western 
image, but destined to enffer 
a sea change: the figure of 
Demogorgon, distant, but ap. 
proaching. 
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SALVAGE. 


BY G, P. U. 


I, 


“Ea bien, m’s’r—a ee soir 
... 2. The broad-shouldered, 
heavily - built lieutenant of 
French Railway Sappers sal- 
uted with precision, and turned 
towhere his small motor-trolley 
panted and snorted on the per- 
manent way. ; 

With a word and a pat for 
his pet dog prancing about on 
the front seat, he climbed on 
board, signed to the driver, 
then turning saluted once more. 
With a flourish an attendant 


II. 


A sultry afternoon in the 
late summer, 1914, The plat- 
form of the little wayside sta- 
tion was deserted, with the 
exception of a large cat which 
sat on a baggage truck and 
blinked in the sun, Every- 
thing utterly peaceful and 
silent—and hot, Inside, in the 
little room labelled “Bureau du 
Chef de Gare,” the stout little 
“Chef” himself — low be it 
spoken—dozed in his chair. 

He had had a busy morning : 
it was a Monday and market 
day in the neighbouring town, 
consequently the morning train 
had been more than usually 
crowded; chattering country 
folk and their baskets had to 
be shepherded carefully ; more 

the usual collection of 
bundles, hampers, and boxes 


sapper blew an ear-splitting 
blast on a small horn by way 
of warning to all men and 
stray beasts that they were 
about to start, and with a jerk 
and a rattle away they went. 
Spinning gaily down the grass- 
grown track, they finally 
dwindled to a speck in the 
distance, vanishing at last 
round a sharp curve—a faint 
defiant toot of the horn float- 
ing back on the evening 
breeze, 


had to be packed away in the 
van at the end of the little 


train. People had been a little 
more prone to talk and loiter 
than usual, all gossiping on the 
one great subject, the war; all 
standing, gesticulating, and 
babbling till the very last 
moment, then making a wild 
scramble for carriage doors. 
However, they had been safely 
despatched at last, and the 
little Chef had turned to his 
telephone. Even his cheery 
mind had become disturbed as 
news and rumours came in of 
fresh German advances to the 
west and south. So he talked 
by telephone to an old friend, 
“chef de gare” at another but 
more important station to the 
eastward, and the news he 
gathered was far from reassur- 
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ing. Tales of wandering bands 
of German cavalry, motor-cars 
full of enemy officers scouring 
the country, and away behind 
these the growing menace of 
an invading army. So that 
when he rang off, Alphonse 
was more disturbed than ever 
—“Surely something must 
happen soon to stop this head- 
long rush?” Practically all 
the village lads had been called 
to the colours, and the remain- 
der were preparing to go; 
things were indeed looking 
serious. Still, Alphonse was 
hepeful ; “ wait till the lads in 
their gay uniforms came along, 
they would soon show these 
invading brutes that France 
had not been wasting time 
since 1870, They would set 
these fat marauders scurrying 
back to their lairs over the 
Rhine, and march in triumph 
to reclaim the fair lands of 
Alsace and Lorraine.” It was 
@ rosy picture that Alphonse 
painted in his neat little office. 
But from this reverie he was 
roused by a shrill voice calling 
him from a back room: it was 
Marie inviting him imperiously 
to déjeuner. Heaving a sigh, 
he rose, glaneed out on the 
sunny platform, up and down 
the glistening lines, and then 
turned in te Marie and déjeuner. 

Marie was generous, in spite 
of her shrill voice, and a good 
cook. So that, despite the 
growing menace, Alphonse 
dozed in his chair. 

Across the railway, on the 
sluggish green water of the 
canal, a heavily laden barge, 
having safely negotiated the 
wonderful new electric lock, was 


being towed westward 
owner's daughter, the whil, 
the owner himself smoked gt 
the tiller and meditated on the 
hardships mankind is calleg 
upon to bear. As the 
passed slowly beneath the 
steel bridge which the village 
boasted, urchins happy and 
dirty threw stones upon the 
deck, grinning broadly in reply 
to the lurid remarks of papa 
bargee. 

Farther on, from the 
builder’s yard, came the sound 
of voices and hammers—in his 
little garden close by his wife 
was hanging out her washing 
to dry in the sun. 

In the village street, children 
and dogs played happily to- 
gether in the hot afternoon, 

So the quiet day drifted on, 
and Alphonse, his cap well over 
his eyes, and his hands clasped 
over his déjeuner, dozed in his 
chair. 

But the stillness was sud- 
denly broken by the whistle 
of an engine close to the sta- 
tion, and Alphonse jumping 
up, realised the arrival of the 
afternoon goods train. To-day 
the freight was a heavy and 
valuable one, destined for the 
factories close by—trucks piled 
with copper turnings, trucks 
weighed down with many tons 
of steel and lead, Some were 
great tanks of benzine got 
away from Essen before war 
broke out, Trucks, and towns, 
and factories of Germany, and 
half Belgium and France, were 
represented. But the factory 
sidings were full, and orders 
were that this train should be 
left to the care of Alphonse 
till it was required. 
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Alphonse and the guard 
ghatted together while the 
shunting was being carried 
out, and the train at length 
gttled into its long siding. 
This done, they entered the 
office and spent an exciting 

r of an hour filling in 
and signing the vast forms 
deemed necessary by the 
authorities. Special care had 
to be taken over this consign- 
ment of metals valued at nearly 
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a million francs, but at last 
even this was completed, and 
the guard, with a cheery part- 
ing word or two, mounted the 
engine and steamed away. 

Alphonse, after watching the 
engine puff away down the 
line, turned into bis offiee once 
more—the valuable train was 
disposed of, and a day’s work 
was nearing an end. He 
heaved a sigh and rolled a 
cigarette. ... 


III, 


Two days later Uhlan patrols 
sized the factories and the 


village, and clattered in the 
station-yard. 


IV. 


An autumn evening, 1916. 
The platform is deserted with 
the exception of a large brown 


rat, which scurries over the 
grass-grown remains of the 
baggage truck, and disappears 
in a shell-hole. The air is 
warm and clear, and all is for 
the moment silent. The shat- 
tered ruins of the station and 
the office of the Chef de Gare 
are empty husks, No A\l- 
phonse and no _ easy - chair 
remain. The roof caves in- 
ward, and the window is a 
jagged hole, The floor is piled 
with broken bricks and 
plaster. . . . On a splintered 
shelf, amid a litter of rubbish, 
lie the forms our Alphonse 
filled in and signed more than 
two years ago. On the wall 
sill hangs the mouldering 
tdvertisement of the Monday 
theap market tickets, but no 
crowd of country folk chatter 


in the “Halle” to-day. There 
is no sign of life anywhere, 
till a leisurely footstep calls 
attention toa tall khaki figure, 
pack on back, stopping now to 
light a cigarette before trudg- 
ing on his way. 
Across the railway, the canal 
—now nearly dry, the remain- 
ing water stagnant and foul, 
choked with the broken ruins 
of the electric lock and the 
proud steel bridge—is empty 
of barges. The boat-builder’s 
yard is silent, his home a 
scattered heap of dust. No 
urcbins play in the desolate 
streets of the village, for war 
has been, and is here. There 
is a shrill whine—a splash of 
brick-dust close by—and again 
silence. A deafening roar as 
big gun, cunningly hidden in 
the ruins near by, sends over 
a message to the Huns from 
the “contemptible ”’ little army. 
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Oa the broken siding are the 
remains of the million-franc 
train, still waiting to be called 
for. There the old trucks have 
stood patiently for more than 
two years—war, death, and 
swaying battle raging round 
them month after month. And 
bit by bit they have been 
splintered and chipped by 
endless thousands of flying 
bullets —some are completely 
shattered with bursting shells 
—and long wiry grass spring- 
ing up from the gravel tries 
to cover their rusty, rotting 
skeletons. But the majority 
are game still—battered and 
neglected, a bit rocky in the 
knees, but still holding up 
their burden. 

The evening deepens, and 
the warm dusk merges into 
the late summer night. Away 
over the little hillock on which 
the village church once stood, 
a sudden dazzling white rocket 
soars upward, casting a vivid 
glare over the scene of gaunt 
desolation. As it dies away 
the sharp “ rat-at-at-at—at- 
at-at” of a machine-gun breaks 
out.... 

But there is another sound, 
faint and far away as yet—a 
very suggestion of steel mov- 
ing on rusty steel—wheels on 
railway metals. The faint 


A month later, the evening 
again, the same awful scene of 
desolation, the same machine- 
gun chat, the same sudden 
glare of rockets. But a subtle 
change has come over the 
old train—what has happened 


(Oct, 


sound grows louder, and added 
to it the distant “ chug-chug” 
of a little motor-engine, , , ; 

Gradually all sound dig 
away, until subtly log 
comes the subdued throbbi 
of the engine again, muffled 
to the utmost, getting nearer 
and nearer through the ip. 
creasing darkness, 

Then suddenly this daring 
intruder is close by, gliding 
up in the gloom, under the 
very noses of the Huns. There 
are sounds of men moving— 
hushed voices, hoarse orders, 
the rattle of a stone kicked 
in the dark, then ailenoe, 
Another rocket flares up, its 
radiance revealing a dim 
squat shape on the metals 
not a dozen yards away, and 
a scattered group of shadows 
moving rapidly in the direo- 
tion of the train, Then dark. 
ness again, 

Time slips by, and still no 
sign that two opposing armies 
are crouching in ditches wait- 
ing to murder each other only 
a few yards away. Only now 
and again a stray bullet comes 
whining overhead, lost in the 
dark. But the whole time there 
is something hidden, muffled, 
going on by the train,—an oe- 
casional clink of iron on iron, & 
footstep, a hoarse voice. ... 


to the rusty, dejected old 
trucks ? 

At first glance there is no 
change visible—the same shat 
tered sides, the same dit 
jointed, hopeless look. Bat 
there are other signs: & Very 


e 
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padly-smashed truck has van- 
jshed and the gap closed up; 
axles look dark with oil, 
wounded trucks have been 
pandaged with wood and wire; 
in fact, the once helpless, hope- 
Jess string of wreckage has 
changed mysteriously into a 


Away down the track anelec- 
tric torch winked in the dark- 
ness, and the locomotive, which 
had been steaming slowly, drew 
toa halt, panting gently. 

Not a light glimmered any- 
where: the open cab, draped 
heavily in sacking and tar- 
paulins, had the appearance of 
asmall tent. Inside, the dim 

w from the fire-door, re- 

ted from the roof and sides, 
revealed the dingy brass-work 
—gauges and fittings of the 
old goods engine. The fire- 
man — palpably in uniform 
under his filthy overalls—was 
studying the steam-pressure 
gauge, while the driver was 
peering cautiously out through 
a fold in the tarpaulin. Sud- 
denly he saw the pitchy dark- 
ness illumined by a wavering 
white glare as a trench-rocket, 
seemingly perilously close, shot 
up,—instinctively he crouched 
back into the shadow. But 
the light faded, flickered, and 
died down, plunging everything 
in redoubled darknese—and all 
was quiet again. But the 
driver swore softly to himself 
in impatience, 

Everything had been care- 
fully planned, and was being 
carried out under the leader- 
ship of the lieutenant of sap- 
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whole complete train — dam- 
aged, limping, and perilously 
weak — but a complete train 
nevertheless. 

And, above all, there is an 
air of hopefulness—ears pricked 
up, expectancy about it, which 
is almost human. 


VI. J ‘ 


pers. The valuable but disabled 
train had been patched, re- 
paired, and oiled; each truck 
had been carefully nursed back 
to some semblance of its former 
mobility, and had been exer- 
cised by hand, Isboriously, 
during the dark nights of the 
past weeks. The rails had all 
been earefully repaired — all 
this under the nose of the Hun. 
And now the time was actually 
here. The engine, shrouded so 
that no trickle of light should 
betray its presence, was wait- 
ing—full in the open—for the 
signal to steam up cautiously, 
couple on to the train, and 
make a dash for safety. 

The officer commanding the 
English guns, so cleverly con- 
cealed in the ruins near the 
station, had agreed to open 
rapid fire at a certain time, 
and the success of the scheme 
largely depended on the noise 
of the guns covering the noise 
of the moving train, Even 
more, success depended upon 
the ability of the poor maimed 
trucks to hold together during 
that last furious rush through 
the darkness. 

The time was one o'clock in 
the morning —the sky com- 
pletely overcast, and fine misty 
rain falling. 
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And now, as the driver 
thought of these things, and 
the precious minutes slipped 
by, he swore softly to himself. 
He was very near the train, 
and at almost any moment his 
presenee might be discovered 
by the Hun .. . and the time 
was past when the guns should 
open fire. 

s ‘ . ‘ . . 

In the battery position all 
was darkness except for a 
glimmer of light coming up 
the steps of a cellar, from 
under a sandbag hanging in 
the doorway of the battery 
office. The room—or rather 
dug-out— whence the light 
emanated was a typical pic- 
ture. A plank table mounted 
on old ammunition boxes and 
covered with a rough blanket, 
another box acting as chair 
occupied by a young gun- 
ner officer, smoking a pipe, 
and studying an old copy of 
‘La Vie Parisienne’ by the 
aid of a flickering, sizzling 
acetylene lamp. A few maps, 
the telephone, and a ‘Kir- 
chener’ completed the scene. 

Glancing at his watch, the 
young officer reached to the 
telephone, . . . “Turn out 
numbers two and four .. . 
load and stand by.” Then 
resuming his pipe he became 
onee more immersed in ‘La 
Vie.’ He was to wait fora sign 
from the lieutenant of sappers. 

In the station, the lieutenant, 
having signalled the engine to 
stop, despatched a runner to 
the battery two hundred yards 
away. He dared not flash a 
signal, because the light would, 
in all probability, be seen by 
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the enemy. The orderly hay. 
ing disappeared in the dark. 
ness, the lieutenant turned his 
attention to the train, in 
order to assure himself. that 


all was correct. Two men 
were stationed at the first 
truck to effect the coupling; 
ene other was acting as guard 
on the last doddering skeleton 
of a large van, His duty was 
to signal the engine as soon as 
his van had passed the bound- 
ary switch, and then pray hard 
that his perilous perch would 
hold together till they reached 
safety. 

All was in order, but why 
the delay? Five minutes had 
passed, and no sign of life from 
the battery. Impatiently the 
lieutenant walked in the direo- 
tion of the platform, a vague 
uneasiness in his mind. Hardly 
had he reached the shadow of 
the buildings than a groan 
reached his ears. 

A moment later he nearly 
stumbled over the prostrate 
unconscious body of the 
runner, A brief examination 
showed him merely stunned 
by a stray bullet striking his 
helmet, so the lieutenant 
hurried on to the battery. 

A third time the engine- 
driver was in the act of swear- 
ing, when suddenly a leaping, 
blinding flash, followed in- 
stantly by a deafening roar, 
came as a surprise and a relief 
simultaneously. Within a few 
seconds the torch winked again, 
and the engine was moving, 
the driver still peering shead, 
advancing cautiously, feeling. 
his way foot by foot through 
the gloom towards the train, 
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_,» The flame and crash of 
the guns was very near now, 
when suddenly a hoarse voice 
close below. .. . Instantly the 
brakes—just in time; with a 
faint click and gentle bump 
the coupling was made. 

And now the most critical 
stage. Would the trucks stand 
the strain? If one broke down 
the whole scheme must be aban- 
doned, for to-night in any case. 

The engine reversed gear, 
and gently, gingerly pulled at 
the first truck. The track 
oreaked, strained, moved, and 
passed the whispered jolt down 
the whole train. The watchers 
waited, tense with excitement. 
The enemy was being roused 
by the gun-fire, and rockets 
were leaping up in quick 
succession, . . . 

Slowly — gently —yard by 
yard they crept away—those 
old trucks,— not a wheel 
squeaked or jammed, Slowly 
they gathered speed, and a 
faint rumbling began, Would 
the Huns hear? But the guns 
were doing their share splen- 
didly, and a continuous roar 
drowned all sound of the now 
fast-vanishing train. One by 
one they limped over the 
boundary switch till the last 
van had passed it. The guard, 
sitting on the floor, his legs 
swaying over the edge — for 
there was no side left—and 
dinging to a broken piece 
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of wreckage with one hand, 
waved the other towards Hun- 
land, and then, turning to- 
wards the engine, flashed the 
signal to speed up. 

Seldom had such a sight 
been witnessed — a veritable 
nightmare train of wrecked, 
broken, swaying trucks, whirl- 
ing and bucketing through the 
night, And not one broke 
down. 

Even the staggering van, 
with the guard cursing and 
praying and laughing at once, 
got safely away, though how 
was a miracle explicable only 
to those patient Frenchmen 
who had laboured night after 
night tuning up and wiring 


together the wreckage in 
preparation for this great 
test. ... 


In the battery position the 
din had died down—the guns 
were covered up,—and in the 
dug-out cellar the lieutenant 
of sappers and the English 
officer clinked glasses. 

It was two o'clock, and the 
rain was still falling. 

“A votre santé, m’s’r.” 

‘“‘Here’s luck—and jolly well 
done, old boy. How much did 
you say? Eight hundred 
thousand francs, in_ spite 
of the damage—eh? Some 
haul.” 

“Pardon, m’sr? you—you 
—speak too fast! I must go. 
Au revoir,” 
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THE UNKNOWN COLT. 


A STORY OF THE GALWAY PLATE, 


BY JAS. R. MARTIN. 


Mr Lucius O’DkARA, as he 
appeared on the race cards, 
but who was more correctly 
and generally known as 
Johnny Deery, had had a 
bad day —to use his own 
words, “The divil a worse.” 
It was not the mere loss 
of the money that troubled 
him so completely, although 
that was a terrible thing; 
but that is a oatastrophe that 
the best of good sportsmen 
who make the most careful 
and intricate “arrangements ” 
are sometimes subject to, 


and must be borne with 
Spartan heroism. The sting 


of his position lay in the fact 
that, when he told his tale to 
a group of friends with whom 
he had been racing for some 
years with varied fortune, he 
found a most unsympathetic 
audience; and Ned Lalor, his 
particular chum, had evidently 
caught the voice of the meeting 
when he told him with em- 
phasis, “ The divil mend you!” 
Miles Doyne, his boon com- 
panion in many a racing turn, 
had taken up the parable 
and spoken to him with such 
unction and ferveur, and in 
such highly ornamented and 
picturesque language, that it 
hardly required his final taunt 
of “What the divil was the 
use of having anything to do 
with a man who wouldn’t tell 
you the truth, whether he was 


going to lose or going to 
win?” to leave Johnny abso- 
lutely speechless. The group 
of his quondam friends added 
a few well-chosen embellish- 
ments, and turned their backs 
on him, leaving him feeling 
singularly alone in the world, 
He made for the stand, which 
was rather empty at the mo- 
ment, and, taking up a posi- 
tion in the top corner, turned 
up the collar of his water- 
proof—it was raining a little 
—and faced the world alone, 
with as truculent a demeanour 
as he could at the moment 
command. 

His misfortunes were not 
unnoticed. A _ fresh - looking 
girl, wearing blue flowers in 
a big hat, and dressed in 
what her father described 
as “five pounds’ worth of a 
skirt on her back,” followed 
him with sympathetic eyes, 
and, abandoning her own 
private programme — which 
was one of vigorous and 
somewhat boisterous flirtation 
as occasion offered — essayed 
to play a woman’s part to 
this defeated knight. And 
here let me say that if this 
girl spent her money on 
adornment, she earned every 
penny of it; and her father, 
whilst criticising her extrava- 
gance, had to admit that there 
was not a “finer warrant to 
milk a cow or do anything 
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at all on the farm to be found 
in the province of Connaught,” 
—a statement that he often 
made when the fair or market 
was over and nothing re- 
mained but gossip and drink- 

, And the boys on their 
way home would often say 
that it was the “divil’s ewn 
pity that the likes of a girl 
like Mary Burke would be ever 
and always following after a 
lad like that Johnny Deery.” 

She now approached him, 
well knowing the difficulty 
and danger of her task, and 
her endeavour was at first 
doubtful. 

“Ah, Johnny,” she said, 
“don’t mind whatever they 
said to you.” 

Mr O’Deara’s brow clouded. 

“Never mind them, Loosias,” 
she added quickly, The cloud 
lifted. “Sure, if you did win 
the race itself, what call had 
they speak to you the way 
they did? Hasn’t every one a 
right to win if he can? And 
you rode well,” added the girl.” 

Johnny’s eye turned on her 
with favour. 

“Sure,” she went on, 
“wouldn’t it be better for 
you to win whenever you 
ean, and not be mixing at 
all with them lads?” 

Johnny looked at her mus- 
ing, as a veteran general who 
finds himself suddenly opposed 
to a foree for whieh he is no 
match might consider the 
bold proposals of an inex- 
perienced junior—there might 
be something in it. 

“They are a pack of dirty 
thieves,” the girl added at 
the end of her discourse. 
“They are that,” 


said 
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Johnny darkly, evidently re- 
ferring to some back number 
ef blackguardism with which 
this story is not connected. 

The girl continued to talk, 
and Johnny listened with an 
ever-clearing brow; the sense 
of defeat and loneliness dropped 
in a measure from him, and 
he began to think that some- 
how, he did not quite see how 
at the moment, he might 
get on his legs again and 
face his enemies as & man 
ought to. 

A great Irishman once said: 
“T would not give a pin for a 
friend who will stand by you 
when you are in the right; 
what I want is a friend who 
will stand by me when I 
am in the wrong.” It can 
hardly have escaped that 
very astute observer that this 
is woman’s normal attitude. 
A man sins against the laws 
of his class, and, if there is 
no woman at hand to re- 
store his self-respect, he sinks 
from that class and his ruin 
has begun. Men turn their 
backs on him with contempt 
or contemptuous pity, and he 
becomes a “wrong ‘un.” It 
is given to woman to see 
what is lost to the other 
sex, the possibility of good 
that exists, or perhaps to 
recognise that the evil is 
but an injurious growth that 
can be excised by self - re- 
spect. She often holds out 
her hand to one who would 
otherwise have sunk; he gets 
his foot on dry land again, 
and has another and a better 
try. 
pet ee began to feel re- 
stored by the conversation 
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of his friend, and her quiet 
assumption that as a matter 
of course he must be in the 
right, and te cast about for a 
way out of his diffioulty, which 
was not so easy to find, as in- 
deed his fault was a foolish 
and unforgivable one. 

He had acquired in some 
way ownership of quite a 
good horse, “Climbing Boy,” 
by “Chimney Sweep.” Very 
good in his class, almost good 
in any class, quite the best 
horse that day at Ballymac- 
shane Meeting, but he was not 
there to win; for Johnny had 
also acquired membership of a 
gang whose principal means 
of subsistence was the mani- 
pulation of races at small 
meetings, with the result that 
generally the best horse did 
not win. These speculators 
had some time before decided, 
for sufficient reasons, that a 
horse called “Norman Park,” 
belonging to a confederate, 
was to win the Town Plate of 
25 sovs. They had backed 
him for quite an unusual 
amount—50 at threes. ‘‘ Nor- 
man Park” was a good honest 
horse and a sound jumper, but 
not so good at the weights, 
or almost at any weights, as 
“Climbing Boy.” Therefore 
Johnny was allowed an un- 
usually large percentage of 
the prospective profits. The 
bookies tumbled to the posi- 
tion before the race started 
and did their best to get 
round, but without much suc- 
cess. So when Johnny came 
out for the race, which he did 
rather early, his reception was 
the reverse of enthusiastic, 
The ring, in fact, forsook its 
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vocation for a moment, and 
“booed” him at the top of 
their brazen lungs as he rode 
down. This demonstration 
hurt Johnny deeply, as, like 
many Irishmen, he loved pop. 
ularity. The climax way 
reached when one bookie, ag he 
passed, chanted derisively — 
“4tol ‘Climbing Boy.’” Then 
Johnny lost his head, and seg. 
ing a friend in the crowd he 
beckoned him, and whispering 
“T am going to win this,” 
commissioned him to take 4 
ponies “Climbing Boy,” and 
rode to the post feeling that 
anyhow he had £100 as 

as in his pocket, But Johnny's 
action had been noted. When 
his friend approached the bookie 
and demanded the 4 ponies to 
one, he received the answer— 
“to you 2 to 1 on!” and 
this was passed round the ring 
with shouts of laughter. So the 
unconscious Johnny started 
out to win his race little know- 
ing that his friend had not 
been able to back his mount 
for a shilling. 

The story of that race should 
be written in blue. Whe 
there was still a mile to go 
the rider of “ Norman Park” 
was asking Johnny “ What the 
blazes he was in such a —— 
hurry about? Did he think 
that he was going to win the 
—— race?” And finding alittle 
later that this was precisely 
what Johnny intended to do, 
he, after an unsuccessful at 
tempt to ride him down, pur 
sued him with exhortation 
and cursings, in which the 
entire field joined as they 88 


him coming into the straight 


& winner, 
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But this was nothing to the 
reception he received as he 
rode in, for the tip as to 
“Norman Park” had leaked 
out, the horse had started odds 

and when it became known 
that he had tried to back him- 
self and failed, a shout of de- 
risive laughter had gone up 
that made Johnny feel that 
really the whole world had 
deserted him. 

Seriously his position was 
bad enough—he had earned 
the undying enmity of the 

with which he had got 
entangled, to some of whom 
he owed money that he could 
not pay, and they had him in 
their power in other ways. 
To do him justice, he hated 
them and their crooked 
methods, which had done him 
80 little good in reputation or 
pocket; but how to live with- 
out them was a problem he 
had not solved, and the 
thought half formed at the 
back of his head when he 
won was, that if he landed 
the £100 he would perhaps 
be able to start again olear. 
Now he had failed, and he 
knew that few of the race- 
courses he patronised would 
be safe for him in future; also 
he knew that if he tried to 
stand out on his own, there 
would be a great difficulty in 
getting the horses he owned 
away from Ballymacshane in 
safety. 

Therefore, even with the 
comforting words of the young 
lady with the blue flowers in 
her hat, Johnny found it hard 
to put a bold face on things; 
and although he smiled kindly 
on her as he took courage to 
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face the paddock again, he as 
yet saw no way at all out of 
his difficulties, 

They were saddling for an- 
other race, so Johnny received 
no particular attention as he 
strolled amongst the crowd, 
with his under-lip well thrust 
out and a simulated look. of 
indifference. 

He did not see a rather 
tall, slight young man, clean- 
shaven, clean-looking, clean- 
bred, who looked on with an 
air of detachment and yet of 
knowledge, who had a quiet 
nod and a word for many of 
the racing people, who seemed 
to be an interested and high- 
ly intelligent spectator, whose 
quiet observant eye had already 
noted Johnny, and dwelling on 
him saw that all was not well, 
and followed him with interest 
and a little amusement, Then 
at last Johnny saw him, and his 
demeanour changed, Coming 
forward he raised his hand to 
his hat, and said in a voice 
that many of his friends would 
have had difficulty in recog- 
nising as his at all— 

“Master Jimmy!” 

For Johnny had been born 
and bred within a mile of this 
young man’s home. As a 
child he had firmly believed 
that the old house—“the Big 
House ”—was the finest build- 
ing in the world. He had been 
taken into it, when a boy, in 
some capacity which had de- 
veloped into under-gardener, 
and finally into stable lad, and 

the two lads had formed one of 
those curious friendships be- 
tween rich and poor which had 
survived an increased know- 
ledge of the world, its sins, its 
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wickednesses. As years and 
experience increased each saw 
the other for more exactly 
what he was werth; but the 
feeling of friendship lasted on, 
so that these two young men, 
though widely separated, were 
prepared to stand by each other 
when occasion required. 
ijJJohnny hurriedly recounted 
the story of his misfortunes. 
It may be inferred how strong 
his belief was in his friend, 
James de Lacy, when I say 
that he actually told the 
absolute truth; and James 
listened and nodded with a 
complete understanding. The 
horses were now going out for 
@ race and the two were un- 
noticed. Johnny wound up— 
**T don’t know what to do at 
all, sir, or how to get my 
horses away from that lot any- 
way!” 

“What have you?” said 
James, 

“There is ‘Climbing Boy’ 
here now,” was the reply, “and 
I have another young one be- 
low in the stable with some 
of Ned Lalor’s and the other 
chaps. If I got them away 
itself, I have nowhere I could 
take them.” 

James theught, and at last 
said—‘‘ Bring them along to 
me the mountain way, and 
don't let any one know where 
you have gone.” 

“‘Bedad, I think I oan do 
it,” said Johnny, “and thank 
you, sir. I knew you would net 
ferget me.” 

He darted amongst the 
crowd, found the young lady 
with blue flowers in her hat, 
—indeed his eye had been on 
her all the time,—had a short 
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whispered conversation with 
her, and was back in the 
paddock as the winner of the 
race came in. The crowd 
followed the horse to the scales, 
Johnny took “Climbing Boy's” 
rein from the lad, and led him 
out of the paddock unnoticed, 
He crossed the field to the 
entranee gate, mounted and 
rode for the stable where the 
horses stvod. The man ip 
charge knew him, accepted the 
story that Johnny thought fit 
to tell, which wound up by 
saying that he was going to 
take the herses on then to 
their next meet at Corofin, 
which was due in a couple of 
days, and handed him over hig 
second horse without question, 
At the same time Mary Burke, 
his friend with the blue flowers 
in her hat, strolled down the 
course, dipped under the fence, 
and made her way into the 
town. Here she borrowed 4 
bike, dexterously manipulated 
her best skirt, and stood out 
boldly for her father’s house, 
ten Irish miles away. 

She arrived there about an 
hour before Mr Deery was seen 
riding in leading his second 
horse. He was bestowed ins 
stable which seemed to have 
been hurriedly got ready. The 
horses were made comfortable, 
Johnny’s bodily wants were 
attended to, then he stretohed 
himself in the straw and was 
soon asleep. 

With the first dawn of the 
summer morning the stable 
door was stealthily opened, 
and man and horse being t 
freshed, Johnny mounted and 
rode down the road, whilst bis 
staunch friend Mary waved 
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him adieu. She was absolutely 
the only one who knew of his 
yisit, for her father, who had 
won money at the races, re- 
turned in a glorious and ex- 
pansive mood, in which his 
only ambition was to explain 
to all and sundry his intimate 
knowledge of racing, and her 
mother was too much taken up 
in shepherding him and getting 
him to bed to ask many ques- 
tions; besides, she well under- 
stood the value of the saying— 
“Ask me no questions and I 
will tell you no lies,” 

James de Lacy stayed for 
the last race. He did not bet, 
but seemed to follow the form 
closely. He had many friends 
who were glad to greet this 
grave young man and pass 4 
word with him, and some of 
these watched him as he busied 
himself with his motor -ocar 
before he started for his long 
and solitary drive. Then as he 
looked around to bid adieu, a 
smile of singularly attractive 
sweetness for a moment lighted 
up his face. His friends drew 
back apparently satisfied. Per- 
haps they had waited for that 
smile, certainly each appro- 
priated it as for himself 
alone, 

He turned left-handed with- 
out entering the little town, 
and, leaving the stone - wall 
country, followed the line round 
the head of Lough Corrib, calm 
and beautiful that evening, 
studded with islands, on one 
ef which stood the remains of 
churches reaching almost back 
to the time of St Patrick; on 
another the ruins of a Norman 
castle, for here Norman and 
Celt had fought it out bitterly, 
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and this was one of many 
castles, 

The country changed, the 
low district was left behind, 
and the road entered the hills 
which from the race-course 
had been blue on the horizon. 
Every mile the country became 
wilder, and the few peasants 
who were travelling stopped 
on the roadside as the car 
approached, unused to the 
sight of one; but when they 
recognised James they doffed 
their hats and shouted a wel- 
come, seeming to think them- 
selves rewarded on receiving 
a smile in return; for this was 
his land, not only of the pres- 
ent but of the past. As far 
as his keen vision could reach, 
the mountains, the brown 
moors, the lakes, the wooded 
islands on the lakes, all had 
been the possession of men of 
his race, his name, his manner 
of form and feature, who for 
some centuries had ruled this 
outpost of the Western World, 
and ruled it well, That was 
the past, and what their de- 
scendant had inherited from 
them was an old house in the 
most beautiful corner of this 
most beautiful country, half- 
hidden in woods, and sur- 
rounded by some hundreds of 
acres of excellent land—that 
and a few things that were 
his alone, which haply he 
might pass on. The look of 
gentle blood, the smile, the 
word, the way, born with him, 
which had been perfected by 
centuries of tactful rule, which 
assisted him to an extent that 
he hardly suspected in his 
journey through the world. 

As James steered his car 
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through the mountains that 
were once the heritage of his 
race, the thoughts, the romance 
of the past, blended with the 
beauty of the present in that 
golden summer evening, and 
the struggles, the meanesses 
of life, the scene that he had 
just left, seemed for the mo- 
ment as of another world. He 
drank in the romance, the 
purity and strength, which are 
the gifts of Nature to those 
who have the understanding 
to seek them from her. James 
thought of the past, of his 
short life and how it was a 
happy one, and went in the 
way that he wished it to; how 
he had entered the army, hop- 
ing for active service, which 
somehow seemed to evade him, 
and how as he tired of barrack 
squares and garrison life his 
thoughts turned more and 
more to the home he loved, 
Then came his father’s death ; 
he returned to settle things, 
but still determined, if it were 
right, to resume the life he 
had found distasteful. But 
what he really loved and under- 
stood were horses. He thought 
he saw in the expert breed- 
ing of blood-stock that there 
was a future, so whilst he spent 
his leave, shot, and fished, he 
mused on this and worked out 
problems on it in figures. 

But the days went by and 
he was still musing. The day 
arrived when he came down 
the steps to get into his car 
to go, but he missed his mother, 
and knew at once that she had 
not dared to face the parting. 
He found her in the garden 
with her head in her hands, 
As she lifted her head, her face, 
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for the fraction of a momen 
showed the despair of her 
heart, and then she was serene 
again. 

“Yes, Jimmy,” she said, “] 
was @ coward and ran away, 
but now I shall say good-tie 
to you as I ought to” 

“You are not going to sa 
good-bye to me now,” he s 
and he felt her hand tremble 
on his arm, but she answered 
in the deep rich tones which 
are the beautiful heritage of 
a few women, 

“No, Jimmy, you are not to 
allow yourself to be influenced 
by an old woman. You have 
your place to take in the 
world, and you must go out 
and take it.” 

But James had much to say 
on this point; through that 
long day they threshed out the 
question, and in the evening 
the old lady sat trembling 
with happiness, wondering fear- 
fully if what was done was 
right. James sent in his 
papers, reserving himself, how- 
ever, as ready for his country’s 
call, bade adieu to his friends, 
and taking in hand the life 
he loved, never from that day 
looked back. 

Now as he neared his home 
his mother awaited him in the 
old grey house, full of the 
memories of his ancestors, 
which was kept so carefully 
and well, She had, when old 
Thomas the butler had gone 
out for his evening gossip in 
the stables, flitted unobtru- 
sively into James’s room to 868 
if the things, the exact pers 
he liked, had been made y 
for him. She had dressed her- 
self carefully, almost hand- 
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somely, and the seleotion of 
the jewels to go with her dress 
had given her some moments 
of thought; now as she sat in 
the deep drawing-room window 
looking out on the summer 
evening, and by the woods to 
where they opened on the lake 
beyond, it is doubtful if this 
old lady, who had the ex- 

iences of a beautiful and 
well-loved girl behind her, had 
ever really been much happier. 
She rose as her son en- 
tered with the grace which 
she was born to, and which 
is not to be acquired, and as 
she passed through the hall on 
his arm, old Thomas, who 
when James was a little boy 
had many times carried him 
in his arms, threw out his 
chest and looked straight to 
the front, the picture of an 
old family servitor. 

Mrs de Lacy, the daughter 
of an Irish peer, was proud of 
her dinners, which were of the 
studied and artistic nature 
dear to the hearts of those of 
Latin or Norman blood. They 
dined at a small round table, 
the simple appointments of 
which were perfect, placed by 
the deep window, where they 
could look out on the golden 
sunset and the reflection of the 
trees in the still lake. She told 
him of her garden which she 
loved, and how she had gone 
round the young horses in the 
afternoon, and how the three- 
months-old foal, by “ Nebat,” 
out of the Connemara mare, 
had galloped to her and 
ogee a wall, tucking his 

under him like an old 
hunter. But she said, “I am 
afraid the Edgar filly is not 


very well, and I told Andy 
the groom to take her in and 
watch her.” Here old Thomas 
joined in the conversation, and 
said that Andy thought there 
was nothing to signify the 
matter with her, and Thomas 
gave his own opinion, for, like 
all butlers of his class, he 
fancied himself in the matter 
of horseflesh. 

Jimmy told of his day, how 
Willie Fitzwilliam stood them 
all a champagne lunch, and 
finally, with a good deal of 
humour, of Johnny Deery’s 
misfortunes ; whereat old 
Thomas had to retire behind 
the screen to master his feel- 
ings, and Mrs de Lacy, who 
came of racing stock and un- 
derstood, laughed so lightly, 
so youthfully, that the red 
setter dog who lay on the 
hearthrug raised his handsome 
old head with the light glint- 
ing in his brown eyes, and 
beat his tail on the ground in 
sympathetic approval. 

‘‘But poor Johnny,” she - 
said, “how would he know 
better? You will do some- 
thing for him, Jimmy?” 

‘“‘He will be here to-morrow,” 
James answered, “and I hope to 
put him on his legs somehow.” 

And next day as these two 
sat at breakfast Johnny rode 
“Climbing Boy ” into the yard, 
leading the young horse, be- 
stowed them in the stables 
that were ready for them, 
attended to their wants, and 
before the day was out had 
taken his place in the house- 
hold as if he had never left it. 

The rage and indignation of 
Johnny’s confederates when 
they realised that he had given 
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them the slip and got away 
with both his horses may be 
imagined, but cannot be ade- 
quately described in these 
pages. They called down 
eurses upon him, they spoke 
of him as an abandoned little 
profligate, an unscrupulous 
and heartless little sharper, 
who had betrayed his best 
friends and deprived honest 
men like themselves of their 
hard and scanty earnings ; they 
vowed vengeance..upon him, 
and this took them to the worst 
point of the indictment—that 
he had taken advantage of 
the absolute absorption of the 
population of Ballymacshane 
in the races to slip away quite 
unnoticed, without leaving the 
slightest clue as to what part 
of the province of Connaught, 
let alone the Kingdom of Ire- 
land, he had headed for.. None 
of their friends could throw 
any light on this point, and it 
was then that they really be- 
wailed their fate one to another, 
- gnd pointed out, in dolorous 
chorus, how their racing cam- 
paign, which was only just 
begun, was almost ruined—how 
their plans, so carefully laid, 
and the subject of so much 
thought and disoussion for 
months past, almost since 
Christmas, were brought to 
nought by the defection of 
Johnny and the loss of his 
horses; and, most of all, they 
bewailed the loss of Johnny’s 
young horse, the beautiful, the 
perfectly-bred, the untried 
“ Lomax,’ whose form they 
were to have placed the very 
next week at the little country 
meet of Cerofin. Not, of course, 
that he was te win, but where 
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he was to have been given hig 
first chance of showing the 
stuff that was in him, to be 
followed up by other trials of 
a like nature, until at last, 
having been beaten in many 
country £25 plates, he wonld 
stand up to win the Galway 
Plate of 500 sovereigns, 

This was to have been the 
climax of their expedition, and 
they had spoken in awed whis. 
pers when they tried to caleu. 
late the possibilities of such s 
coup. They determined that, 
whatever happened, however 
it was done, “Lomax” at 
least must fall into their hands 
again, or, if this were quite 
impossible, that they must 
somehow control his place in 
the betting. 

The loss of “Climbing Boy” 
was taken more philosophio. 
ally. He was a good horse, but 
so most people knew, and dif- 
ficulties had begun to be many 
in making the proper “ar. 
rangements ”’ concerning him, 
The confederates, indeed, had 
begun to think that it was 
time Johnny sold him “tos 
gentleman who would want to 
win the Prince of Wales’ Plate 
or the Conyngham Cup at 
Punchestown,” or would take 
him te England to run for 
stakes worth winning, and 
where it is worth while for 
the best horse to win. They 
knew that even the most in- 
dulgent Stewards at the most 
insignificant country meetings 
may occasionally be goaded 
into action by the attitude of 
a crowd that has lost its money 
by baeking the best horse, and 
that the action of the I.N.HS. 
would speedily follow ; that their 
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horses, if not themselves, might 
be warned off, and their activity 
anyhow curbed for a time. 

_ Sometimes the gang, whose 
methods I have striven to 
elucidate, would combine with 
another to corner most of the 
races at some little-known 
meeting, and when it was 
arranged between them what 
favourites were to lose, a com- 
paratively easy business, they 
were then faced with the real 
difficulty of what horses were 
te win. If they had to look 
only to themselves this might 
have landed them in serious 
trouble. But, fortunately for 
them, there are generally a few 
local gentlemen who race a 
little in the summer, and who 
are out to win. So it would 
be when the decision was par- 
ticularly difficult—‘“ Ah, then 
why not let Mr Fitzwilliam 
win? sure every one knows he 
runs straight!” And Willie 
Fitzwilliam would be glad- 
dened and somewhat astonished 
to see his horse gallop home a 
winner in front of a field that 
he had had but the faintest 
hopes of beating. Nay, he 
would sometimes at the last 
moment be given the tip to 
back his own horse, as it does 
not look well for a horse to 
win unbacked by his owner, 
and might lead to inquiry. So 
perhaps it would be his jockey, 
as he rode out, who would ask 
him te put a bit on for him, or 
the broken-down old sportsman 
who sold cards and pencils 
would stumble up to him and 
in a husky whisper say, “I am 
told, sir, your horse will win 
to-day”; and Willie, being a 
knowledgeable man, would 


back his horse without further 
comment, 

It may be understood, there- 
fore, that “Climbing Boy,” by 
his honest and _ consistent 
running, had almost run him- 
self out of use to these con- 
federates, but that ‘“ Lomax,” 
the untried, the beautiful, 
might serve them by a coup 
which would pay for all, and 
keep them warm and well fed 
during the slack time of the 
winter. Still, “Climbing Boy ” 
was an incomparable trial 
horse, so really good, so sound, 
so generous and ready to do 
his best. No amount of racing 
seemed to sour him, He ran 
to his form all the time; as 
such his loss was a heavy one, 
and the gang felt that without 
him they might sometimes be 
running blind; besides, he was 
always a threat in reserve 
when dealing with another 
gang, that if their terms were 
not acceded to they would send 
him out to win and upset the 
apple-cart. 

It is true that they had in 
their string a mare, ‘“‘Sweet 
Annie,” whose form almost 
equalled that of the horse; but 
mares are unreliable, and al- 
though a careful study of their 
failings may prove serviceable 
when they are owned by others, 
they are liable to be unfit 
when really wanted, and can- 
not therefore be depended on. 

It was therefore a matter of 
life and death to them to 
find Johnny again if he were 
above ground, or anyhow 
secure his horses wherever he 
was. But although they left 
no stone that they knew of 
unturned, he had vanished from 
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their haunts as completely as if 
the earth had closed over him. 
He had not been seen at any 
race-course atall, They sought 
him as with a fine comb over 
all the Ireland they knew and 
found him not, for the racing 
man of their class turns back 
from the mountains as com- 
pletely as the devil turns from 
holy water. 

It was not for several weeks 
that they at last heard of him, 
when a member of their fra- 
ternity, but not of their par- 
ticular lot, who had the unusual 
trait for one of them of an 
uncontrollable love of fishing, 
and would steal a day or two 
for it when he could, returned 
from one of his expeditions 
with the news that he had 
had a distant view of Johnny, 
and heard he was living in 
Mr de Lacy’s house at Doon; 
but that he “had not time to 
find out what he was doing 
in it.” 

This interval of grace had 
been taken full advantage of 
at Doon, “Climbing Boy” 
was carefully gone over, and 
the knocks and blows that he 
had received in racing and in 
battering about the country in 
the rough times that he had 
experienced, in being hurried 
from one meet to another, were 
attended to. The horse was 
made to feel he was amongst 
friends, that his stable was his 
home and not a mere tempo- 
rary resting-place, that those 
he came in contact with were 
his friends, who were intent 
upon his welfare. He, in- 
deed, was a bit stale, the 
result of long days, sometimes 
nights, in a train, and being 
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pulled out the next day to racg, 
with perhaps a similar 

ence to follow; and sometimes 
after a hard race being handed 
over to a lad who, if he 
thought that his masters were 
too occupied with business of 
pleasure to go round the stables 
that night, would perhaps 
chuck him his food and be off 
to his own amusements, with. 
out even brushing the dirt out 
of his legs. A less generous 
horse would have been so 

but he came through his hard 
experiences still honest and 
true; and now that he found 
himself in a gentleman’s sta- 
ble, warm and well fed, well 
groomed and comfortable, his 
noble heart expanded with 
gratitude, and he rubbed his 
nose on Johnny’s waistoost 
full of contentment and friend- 
ship. He was rested and 
happy, and his coat soon shone 
with the bloom of perfect 
health. Indeed, Johnny him- 
self had undergone a somewhat 
similar metamorphosis. Re- 
moved from the atmosphere of 
blackguardism, what might 
perhaps by a stretch of fancy 
be called his better nature had 
a chance. Having no more to 
live at pubs and tenth-rate 
hotels, to trust to get his meals 
when he could, and to keep 
himself going between times by 
something and a drink, he re- 
sponded at once to the regular 
hours and regular meals, and 
his drinking habits fell from 
him like a garment, for he was 
naturally no toper, and he had 
been taken at the right time 
When silver-haired Mrs de 
Lacy spoke to him kindly he 
felt that the place where he 
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was born was the best place, 
and that it would be good to 
turn to it again and abandon 
the rackety life he had been 
leading. 

“Lomax,” the young ‘un, 
had been well attended to, and 
his preparation was now far 
enough advanced to warrant 
a trial, so one was run one 
early summer morning. The 

was great, not even 
the stable lads knew of it, and 
the result made Johnny’s face 
some inches longer. He had 
confided to his friend all the 
great hopes that he had for 
the young ‘un, even reaching 
to the Galway Plate; and be- 
hold, when “Climbing Boy ” 
began to gallop, “Lomax” 
was left trying his best, but 
not in it. A similar trial two 
days later, with the riders 
changed, gave the same result, 
and when for the third time 
of asking “Lomax” received 
a stone, the result was very 
much the same. 

He was a beautiful deceiver, 
a one-paced horse; later in his 
career, as a bleod hunter, he 
became absolutely incompar- 
able; but that was his métier, 
and for racing, he was only 
serviceable to the bookies as 
he looked so beautiful in the 
paddock, that many a race- 
goer felt he must have a bit 
on him. 

The melancholy of the Celt 
entirely possessed Johnny as 
he ruminated on these things 
in the stable-yard, whilst a 
lad led “‘Lomax” round to be 
surveyed, to see for the tenth 
time if there were anything 
wrong in his form. 

“I thought I had something 


good for you, sir,” he said at 
last, “but I have not, and 
that’s the truth.” 

“He may serve his turn 
yet,” said James. 

Johnny shook his head. 

“You do not seem to take 
much stock of the colt I have 
in the box at the end,” James 
continued, 

“He is = nice horse,” said 
Johnny, “but you are ever 
and always hacking him about 
the place, Sure it is for that 
you have him?” 

“We'll pull him out now 
and put him beside ‘Lomax,’ 
and see how he shapes,” said 
James, 

“‘ Bedad, he is a nice horse!” 
said Johnny when this was 
done, “and the two are the 
dead spit of one another. 
Barring the white star and 
the white hind leg he has, you 
would be hard set to separate 
them.” 

“They are wonderfully 
alike,” remarked James. 

They followed the horses 
back to the stable, Johnny 
still steeped in gloom, 

“So you think we have 
nothing for the Galway 
Plate?” said James. 

‘“*T do, sir,” replied the other, 
“and there is no use in telling 
a lie. ‘Climbing Boy’ is not 
good enough, though he might 
run into a place, We had a 
mare ourselves would beat him 
sometimes, ‘Sweet Annie’ we 
called her,” James nodded, 
‘‘and I know of another better 
than she is, if he does not put 
up & penalty.”, 

“T know of one that will 
beat them both,” said James, 
“an English horse— George's 
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Pride’—he belongs te Sir 
Murchesen Brown, and he 
would not bring him all this 
way if he did not think he 
could win.” 

‘‘ Well, that settles it,” said 
Johnny sadly; “what do you 
think of it yourself, sir?” 

James regarded his man 
steadily, and then said— 

“T think I know of some- 
thing that might beat them 
all.” 

“Do you tell me so?” gasped 
Johnny. “Will you tell me, 
Master Jimmy?” 

“T may as well,” said James, 
and he nodded slowly towards 
the colt in the end box. 

Johnny stared into his 
friend’s face to see if by any 
chance he had gone suddenly 
mad, and finding no trace of 
such a happening, almost col- 
lapsed against the door of a 
loose-box. 

“What do you know about 
him?” he whispered. 

“ Everything,” was the reply. 

“How is he bred?” came in 
the same tone. 

‘‘St Gris,” said James, 

“St Gris, Galopin,” came 
the answer in the awed whis- 
per of a Cathedral response ; 
“and the dam?” 

“By Gallinule,” said James. 

Johnny clasped his hands 
and nodded his head as one 
who has seen his measure 
pressed down and running 
over. 

“Tis where he gets the 
white leg,” he muttered. 
“When will we try them?” 
he went on. “When will we 
have him fit, sir?” 

James permitted himself a 
grin. 


“He is not teo backward 
now,” he said—“a gallop 
day would do him no harm,” 

“ Master Jimmy,” said 
Johnny, in a tone of the 
deepest admiration, “ you're 
the devil, and you taking him 
out to hack, says you; but,” 
he went on, “if that’s so, the 
sooner we have it the better, 
Could it be run to-morrow, do 
you think? Some of them 
lads may be after me any day 
now from what I hear.” 

“ All right, to-morrow,” said 
James, and again the trial wag 
arranged with perfect secrecy, 

“* Now, Johnny,” said James, 
as in the very early morning 
they rode to the ground, “I’m 
trusting you; ride your best, 
and if we bring this off it will 
make a man of you,” 

“Master Jimmy,” said the 
other, “I will deo my best; 
and if it was never to be 
worth a halfpenny to me, 
I'll stand by you,” and Johnny 
felt the loyalty of the Celt 
surging through him. 

The course was a mile and 
a half, and Johnny made the 
pace, trying all the way in- 
effectually to shake the colt 
off. They ran so to the last 
furlong, when the colt, show- 
ing a great turn of speed, 
came away and beat the other 
by three lengths, 

“Begob, you have him!” 
said Johnny, as they rode 
back, “I think there will be 
no better than that!” 

Next evening, shortly after 
the last train had passed the 
little roadside station, Johnny 
strolled out, shaping his 
course for the post office and 
pub, which was the rendez 
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yous of the distriet. Keeping 
a sharp look-out, he presently 
saw two men standing at the 
edge of a wood, but far enough 
inside to escape general at- 
tention. He knew all about 
them, and advanced to meet 
them. They were his quondam 
posom friends, Ned Lalor and 
Tom Finnegan, who had been 
commissioned by the rest of 
the gang to bring Johnny 
to book “the best way they 
gould, but to get him some 
way.” 

They had, as a matter of 
fact, arrived by the midday 
train, and found a small 
barefooted boy at the station 
who volunteered to carry their 
scanty luggage, and who was 
told by them to take it to 
the pub, and to say that 
they were coming later, as 

had some cattle to see 


in the neighbourhood. They 
found it very difficult to 


make the boy understand, 
and it was only with the 
stationmaster’s assistance that 
they succeeded at all. 

“Thim country lads is 
mighty stupid,” remarked one 
as they watched the boy 
straggle up the road. 

“They are that,” said the 
other. “‘I am told that some 
of them in these parts has 
no English at all, God help 
them |!” 

They might have altered 

ir opinion if they had 
seen the subsequent  be- 
haviour ef the object of their 
remarks. He shifted the bag 
from one shoulder to the 
other, and looking through 
the erook of his arm saw 
that the two friends, think- 
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ing themselves unnoticed, were 
climbing the demesne wall 
into the plantation. He 
darted to the Lodge gate, 
told the lodge-keeper to take 
the bag on, and, running 
down along the wall until 
he crossed the trail, pro- 
ceeded to follow it with the 
subtlety and secrecy of a 
Red Indian. 

Ned and Tom, unaware of 
his attention, worked them- 
selves round through the 
woods so as to get a full 
view of Doon House, and 
finally finding a hill that 
commanded the yard, climbed 
on to it and examined the 
position carefully, The re- 
sult was discomfiting. They 
had expected to find a slip- 
shod establishment into which 
entrance could be easily made, 
and in which communication 
with the servants would pre- 
sent no difficulty. They found 
instead a house in which 
little was left to chance, and 
where the horses especially 
were under bolt and bar. 
They had thought that they 
could deal with Johnny by 
a coup-de-main, but were 
forced to fall back from the 
De Lacy fortress as practi- 
cally impregnable. They re- 
tired to take counsel, and 
the barefooted boy, who had 
been close to them all the 
time, also retired to inform 
Johnny of their movements, 

Ned and Tom found them- 
selves at fault. They knew 
nothing of the country they 
were in, Their racing talk, 
which found a ready response 
over most of Ireland, here was 
not even understood, The men 
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they had met on the journey, 
and with whom they entered 
into conversation, although 
civil enough, had a way of 
relapsing into voluble Irish 
amongst themselves, in which 
unknown tengue the two 
friends felt they were being 
sized up and discussed. 

They recognised that coer- 
cion would be impossible in 
dealing with Johnny, that 
any success must depend on 
diplomacy, and here again 
they were at fault. They 
knew Johnny for a cheery 
little blackguard, with a 
great understanding of a 
horse and little to learn as a 
steeplechase rider, who had 
never, in their experience, 
turned back from any piece 
of racing ruffianism, and as 
such they knew how to ap- 
proach him; but they did not 
understand that here in his 
own country Johnny paid his 
dues and acted to the best 
of his abilities up to the réle 
of a decent man, and what 
they could never have under- 
stood was his feeling of 
personal loyalty to James 
de Lacy. 

In their way of life few 
men make friends. Ned and 
Tom were at the moment 
working together on perfectly 
good terms, but each knew 
the other would get the better 
of him if occasion offered. 

They trusted no man. Per- 
haps they trusted some woman 
—a mother or a sweetheart, 
—for woman looms large in 
Irish life; but their way of 
life was so strenuous, that 
they had come to believe 
that to have your hand 
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against every man and ey. 
man’s hand against yoy 


was the natural condition of 
existence, 

They were agreed now that 
Johnny was to be propitiated; 
80, when he advanced towards 
them, they held out their 
hands and wreathed _ their 
faces in smiles, and told him 
that it was damned pleasant 
to meet an old friend again, 
They took him to their 
private room at the pub, they 
plied him with liquor, and, as 
the evening wore on, Johnny’s 
tongue seemed loosened, He 
told them of his position at 
Doon, or what he wished them 
to think it was, and gave them 
to believe that he was tired of 
it, and would be glad to have 
a turn again at the old game, 
And then, after another drink, 
he began to talk of the 
horses, and the conversation 
was carried on in whispers: 
the conspirators learned from 
Johnny, who was rapidly show- 
ing signs of intoxication, that 
“Climbing Boy” was better 
than ever.” 

“ And ‘Lomax’? ” they whis 
pered. 

“He is a grand horse,” said 
Johnny, helping himself to an- 
other drink. “He is all we 
thought of him and more,” 

“Did you try him?” they 
whispered. 

“We did.” 

“And did he beat the old 
horse?” 

“Bedad, you may say that,” 
replied Johnny, rolling the lie 
round his mouth like a glass 
of good wine. ‘ 

The others were silent for s 
bit, and then— 
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“Tg it the truth you're 
telling us, Johnny?” they 
ed 


ee What else would it be?” 
asked Johnny with drunken 
umbrage. 

“Ah, now, Johnny, don’t be 
angry,’ they answered in 
wheedling tones; “sure you 
know yourself we have to 
make certain. Take another 

“T will,” said Johnny; “and 
since you don’t believe me, be 
damned, but you can see for 

lves.” He dropped his 
voice again, “We are having 
another trial the day after to- 
morrow, in the morning early. 
Trust me and you will see it,” 
and he swung out of the room 
the picture of a man whese 
honeur had been unworthily 
impugned. 

In the dark outside he 
steadied himself against a 
wall, 

“Bad cess to the drink,” he 
ssid, “it has me destroyed, but 
I think I have them the way 
I want to!” 

Next morning the lad who 
looked after the horses with 
Johnny was sent to the other 
side of Ireland to bring back 
s horse James had bought, 
Johnny saying he would do 
his work, All that day he 
worked hard and artistically, 
and in the evening “ Lomax,” 
adorned with a white star and 
& white stocking, was in the 
tnknown oolt’s box, and the 
tiknown was in “ Lomax’s” 
without a speck of white on 
him anywhere. 

Very late that evening Ned 
and Tom were shown the bit 
of gorse where they could hide 
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and see the trial, Johnny’s last 
words being— 

“Now, boys, I am trusting 
you with everything; if the 
boss knew that you were in 
it, I would be destroyed.” 

With the first light Johnny 
arrived on the ground, riding 
the supposed “ Lomax,” a lad 
riding “Climbing Boy.” A 
moment later James arrived 
riding the real “Lomax” in 
his new disguise, Dismounting, 
he sent the lad home with 
him, and the two then adjusted 
their saddles, lifting them so 
that the ambushed conspira- 
ters could see that there were 
no weight-cloths. They also 
were able to look their men 
over—Johnny short and sturdy, 
James slight and rather tall. 
There was nothing between 
them, the trial was being run 
at even weights. 

It went the way of the first, 
Johnny rode all he knew, and 
they could see that he was 
doing so; but the colt again 
showed his turn of speed, and 
beat him easily at the end. 

Ned and Tom had to admit 
to each ether that Johnny had 
acted up to his word. They 
thought over the matter deep- 
ly; they turned it inside out 
in discussion; they could see 
no flaw in it. The only doubt 
they had was if James had in 
his stable a better still. But 
here they were reassured, for 
on this point the visitors to 
the pub were quite ready to 
talk, although they were curi- 
ously reticent on others, and 
they ascertained beyond doubt 
that the three horses they had 
seen were the only ones at 
Deon that could by rf stretch 
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be called race-horses. Ned 
and Tom did not know it, but 
they were hopelessly outclassed. 
They did not know that the 
dirty little girl who brought 
them their meals, and with 
whom they had such difficulty 
to make themselves understood, 
had a perfect knowledge of all 
they said, and repeated it 
faithfully. They did not know 
that in the early summer 
mornings their window was 
watched from the plantation 
opposite by the little bare- 
footed boy, to see if they were 
rising early to tout, who 
speedily gave notice to Johnny 
if it were so, Nor had they 
any suspicion that the men 
who accepted their drinks of 
an evening were earefully 
eoached as to what they should 
say; nor that when they re- 
lapsed into Irish they were 
as often as not commending 
themselves with exquisite en- 
joyment on the astute manner 
in which they were deceiving 
the strangers. 

To complete their investiga- 
tions, the two thought that 
they had only to make certain 
whether the white-legged colt 
could by any chance beat 
“Lomax,” and on this point 
they approached Johnny with 
great ciroumspection and po- 
liteness. 

“Is it that one with the 
white stocking ?”’ he said, when 
the position was explained to 
him, ‘Sure, it is for hacking 
the boss has him.” 

“ Well, that may be so,” was 
the reply, “but he is a grand 
horse to look at, and yeu know 
yourself we can’t go back to 
the rest of the boys without 
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being certain sure, Would you 
let us see him gallop? Se 
here now, would you let Tom 
here ride him one morning and 
you to ride the old horse? We 
would know what he was then 
for sure.” 

Johnny relapsed into deep 
thought. 

“JT think I can do it,” he 
said at last. “The boss is 
going away this evening, and 
we can have it to-morrow 
morning. We must have it 
with the first light. But see 
here, lads, it’s time you were 
out of this. The people want 
to know who yeu are and what 
you are in it for at all, and 
they are cross people when 
they are riz. They are asking 
me at the House what I am 
doing with you at all, and 
although we are old friends 
and I have nature for ye, this 
is no place for yeu to be.” 

“We will go to-morrow 
first train after the trial,” they 
replied. 

The sequel is soon told, 
“TLomax’s” toilet was made 
with exceeding care, his 
white star and stocking steod 
out prominently, and Johnny 
arrived with him and “Climb 
ing Boy ” on the ground when 
it was still almost dark. The 
saddles were speedily adjusted, 
and Tom Finnegan given a leg- 
up; they ran together for half 
the distance and then “ Climb- 
ing Boy” drew away, leaving 

oor “Lomax” to struggle 
honestly but hopelessly behind 
him. Johnny took his rein at 
ence and rode off, saying that 
if any one saw him “the bos 
would have him out of the 
place next day.” 
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“Geod-bye to you, boys, and 
God bless you! I have done 
the best I can for you,” he 
shouted, and jogged quiekly 
away. 

“Bedad, then, if we stayed 
here @ month we would know 
no more than wedo,” said Ned 
Lalor, ‘‘and we may as well 
be off now. We have hold of 
the right thing for the Galway 
Plate, and Johnny will let us 
know how things go. I put it 
to him that it would be well 


worth his while.” 


Time drew on towards the 
t event, and Johnny de- 
yoted himself whole-heartedly 
tethe preparation of his horses, 
The unknown colt had little 
experience of crowds, and was 
taken to a fair to look on, 
and amongst the people com- 
ing from Mass on several Sun- 
days, where he was punched 
in the ribs and had pipes lit 


under his nose by those people 
whose views of horseflesh was 
limited by one that “would be 
a grand warrant te go under a 


side-car.” He was even taken 
as a spectator to a flapper 
meeting, and standing on the 
road, looked across the low 
wall at the efforts of the 
wretched broken-down racers 
that take part in these meet- 
ings; he watched with his ears 
pricked and then gave a slight 
rear and stamp on the ground, 
and voluntarily turned for 
home as if disgusted with 
such a miserable show. 

James went abroad, and re- 
turned with news of the racing, 
and of what he considered the 
teal form of the horses they 
would have to meet. The 
subject grew more engrossing 
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every day—but Johnny allowed 
himself one day off. 

Mr Burke, Mary’s father, had 
a score of black Pollies—Pole 
Angus eattle—on the mountain 
for the summer near Letter- 
frack, and thought he would 
like to see them and take a 
walk through a fair at that 
place at the same time, to 
observe how things were going 
and if he could buy a few more 
toadd to their number. Mary 
made some excuse for accom- 
panying him, and the old man 
being really fond of her and 
glad of her eompany, took her 
along. “ Journeys end in lovers’ 
meeting” —and Johnny was 
there before her, 

The girl was delighted to 
see the improvement that the 
regular and quiet life had made 
in him. She noted that the 
red had departed from his 
nese and established itself in 
his cheeks in a way that was 
becoming, and that his eye was 
clear and bright ; and with her 
eye for dress, she was astonished 
at the smartness of his attire 
and his eleanliness, and noticed 
also that his language had 
adopted some small modicum 
of the refinement of the people 
he lived amongst. 

She complimented him on 
his appearance, telling him that 
she did not “know him when 
first she seen him, and thought 
he was a gintleman,” and she 
begged him almost tearfully 
to persevere in the good way 
he was going. Mary knew 
James de Lacy by sight, and 
admired his grave, handsome 
young face and sweet smile, 
and had a goed deal to ask 
about him, and about old 
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Mrs de Lacy, whom she had 
heard of, and who she had 
been told was the daughter 
of a Lord, and one of the old 
stock, And Johnny told her 
everything except about the 
horses, of which he told her 
nothing; but he said that he 
was trusting to Mr de Laey, 
and that if things went the 
way they wanted them he 
might soon be a better man 
than he ever was, and then 
, and the twe looked each 
other honestly in the face and 
laughed happily. 

Mr Burke encountered 
Johnny at the fair and noted 
the improvement in him, saw 
“that there was no sign of 
drink on him at all,” and was 
impressed; and as he and 
Mary jogged home slowly he 
said from his side ef the car 
that he had never seen that 
Johnny Deery “looking as 
good as he was to-day,” and 
that if he held on as he was 
doing “he might make a 
decent lad yet.” Irish daugh- 
ters of Mary’s class are not 
demonstrative, but it was with 
difficulty that she restrained 
herself from leaning across the 
car and hugging her old father 
for those words. 

James journeyed up_ to 
Dublin for Baldoyle, and at 
Kildare Street Club he met 
his old friend Sir Murecheson 
Brown, who greeted him 
heartily. 

Sir Murcheson was a bach- 
elor, no lenger young, who in 
the days of his youth had 
been a M.F.H. in Ireland, 
where he had shown excellent 
sport and made many friends, 
and he leved an occasional visit 
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to the country. He raced with 
some success, confining himself 
almost entirely to steeplechas- 
ing; he now had set his heart 
on winning the Galway Plate, 
and had brought over his horse 
“George’s Pride,” with a rea. 
sonable hope of taking back 
the much-coveted prize, 

“Well, Jimmy,” he said, “I 
see you are up against me, 
three horses, no less, in, and 
training yourself, I hear. Are 
you going to beat me, Jimmy? 
for, honestly, after what I have 
seen here I don’t see what can 
do it unless you have some- 
thing up your sleeve,” 

“T shall try to, anyhow,” 
said James with a laugh, 
“Tt will not be my fault if 
I don’t,” 

“That's right, that’s right,” 
said the other, and they joined 
in the general conversation in 
the hall, 

A blazing August day and 
a long line of white limestone 
dust, reaching from the old 
town of Galway to the race- 
course at Ballybrit, proclaimed 
the earlier hours of the firat 
day of the Galway Races. 
All along that two miles, cars, 
carriages, motors, flowed in an 
unending stream, going out 
at the jog, coming back at 
the gallop for the next load. 
Every conceivable shandrydan 
was on the road, vehicles that 
made their appearance for 
these two days only in the 
year, and came out held to- 
gether by rope a shade leas 
rotten than they were. Some 
of them carried coats of arms 
and coronets that spoke of 
better days, but they bore their 
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reverses with the true sporting 
air of “going whilst you can 
atand up.” Harness gathered 
from Heaven knows where, and 
put on with an incongruity 
that was almost picturesque, 
the deficiencies freely helped 
by rope. And in these vehicles 
sat contented smiling passen- 
gers out te enjoy themselves, 
and determined whatever hap- 
pened to do so, On them all 
the fine grey dust fell steadily 
and indiscriminately, whiten- 
ing moustaches, making hair 
look as if it were powdered— 
above all, provoking a splendid 
thirst. Most of the people 
were old hands at racing. On 
that blazing day they had put 
scarves round their necks and 
ample waterproofs round their 
bodies, whilst their hats were 
hidden away in the wells of 
the cars, which generally also 
contained bottles of cham- 
pagne, bottles of whisky, 
syphons of soda, so that when 
once arrived at the stand whieh 
looked out on the bay glitter- 
ing in the sunlight, they shed 
their dust, slaked their thirst, 
and made their entry to the 
enclosure as spick and span 
as need be, 

The crowd was great, and 
quivered with the question— 
What would win the Plate? 
Not a horse entered but had 
had its chances discussed for 
the previous fortnight. The 
race had been talked over in 
trains, the porters at the sta- 
tions had forgotten their tips 
in arguing out the points with 
any one they thought likely to 
be in the know. The men in 
the shops whispered a request 
for a tip for the Plate as they 
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sold across the counter. The 
subject even penetrated to the 
halls of Justice, and a farmer, 
who for being drunk and riot- 
ous and assaulting the police 
was suitably fined, produced 
the money, with a “Well, 
gentlemen, it’s a lot of money, 
but there it is”—then scan- 
ning the bench and recognis- 
ing on it a magistrate of well- 
known sporting proclivities, 
added — “but, anyhow, Mr 
Harry, you will give me the 
straight tip for the Galway 
Plate?” 

But as the hour approached, 
the dictum that was sorrow- 
fully arrived at was that they 
did not see what was to stop 
the English horse. 

That was the position ac- 
cepted sadly as the inevitable 
by those best qualified te judge, 
but the Connemara Centin- 
gent, who knew nothing about 
racing, had their “trust in 
Mr de Lacy.” They knew 
nothing of horses, but they 
knew this particular man, and 
their confidence in him was 
unshaken. 

‘‘Master James,” said old 
Thady Connor, the steward at 
Doon, a few days previously, 
“the people are trusting in 
you, and they’re saying you 
have three horses in the raee, 
and sure your honour will tell 
them which ene will win?” 

‘*T don’t know, Thady,” said 
James, “that any ef them will 
win, but I mean to try my best, 
and the one I shall try to win 
with will be the one I ride my- 
self. You must wait till the 
day to see which that is.” 

“Thank your honour,” said 
old Thady in the sad, melan- 
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choly voiee so common on the 
Atlantic seaboard. And the 
word was passed to watch Mr 
James on the day of the race, 
and the horse he rode “ would 
beat anything in Ireland or in 
England ather.” 

The raeing was good in the 
earlier part of the day, but at 
every pause between the races 
the bookies would be heard 
uplifting their voices: “ Here 
I am betting en the Galway 
Plate.” The time for the race 
came at last. The horses were 
mostly in the saddling enclo- 
sure, Sir Murcheson Brown 
stood beside “‘George’s Pride,” 
whose coat shone like satin, a 
magnificent horse, trained to 
the hour. The de Lacy horses 
filed in, and by their side walked 
four Connemara men with 
blackthorn sticks, mountainny 
men as they are called by the 
dwellers in the plains, and it 
may be noted that the same 
term was applied to their an- 
cestors five hundred years ago 
in the records of the old town 
of Galway. 

They had hung round the 
horses’ stables all the morning, 
chattering softly in Irish, They 
were there on business, and 
were intent on it. ‘Climbing 
Boy” led the lot, looking on 
the scene with perfect under- 
standing; he was followed by 
“Lomax,” lastly came the Un- 
known. If any one had ever 
doubted Johnny’s ability to 
train a*horse such doubts must 
have been set at rest now. All 
that man could do had been 
done to bring them to the pest 
at their best, and they were fit 
to run for their lives. They 
formed a beautiful trio, and the 


crowd clustered on the rails by 
them. 

Johnny’s old associates were 
there, and noted their appear. 
ance with approval ; they stood 
te win on “ Lomax,” and had 
backed their own mare “ Sweet 
Annie” fer a place — they 
trusted in Johnny for that, 

The unknown colt looked 
round on the unwonted scene; 
his ears were pricked, he knew 
that something was expected 
of him, and in his honest simple 
mind there was no thought but 
to de his best; but he did not 
understand, and the situation 
was nerve-straining. He rubbed 
his nose on the waistcoat of 
the lad who led him to reassure 
himself, and he felt much better 
when a silver - haired lady, 
whom he knew very well, came 
and patted him on the nose 
and spoke seft words of com- 
fort to him. 

The board had gone up, but 
the names of the riders of the 
de Lacy horses had been omitted, 
and now it was lowered again 
for correction. 

A slight, pleasant - looking 
man, with a short pointed 
beard, came to the rails and 
nodded quietly to James. It 
was his friend Pat de Visme, 
and the nod meant that the 
stable money was on. James 
passed the nod on to Johnny, 
who mounted “Climbing Boy” 
and rode out, the Unknown 
lifting up his head and neigh- 
ing forlornly as his friend dis- 
appeared in the crowd. James 
then lightly mounted the “ Un- 
known”; as he did so a sub- 
dued cheer went up, and there 
was a race for the line of 
bookies. He and “Lomax” 
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went out, leaving Johnny’s 
old gang to realise gradually 
how completely they had been 
had. The Unknown was be- 
ing rapidly backed with ever- 
shortening odds, and as the 
oolt joined his friend “ Climb- 
ing Boy” outside his name was 
being roared from a score of 
lusty throats in the ring, where 
he shared the honours with 
“George's Pride”: “Here I 
lay 2 to 1 ‘George’s Pride ’— 
7 to 1 Unknown—5 to 2 
‘George's Pride’—5 to 1 Un- 
known—3 to 1 ‘ George’s Pride’ 
—4 tol Unknown”; and the 
flag fell! 

Amid the rush of that fast- 
run race, the jostling, the clatter 
of hoofs around him, the colt 
saw his friend “ Climbing Boy ” 
in front, and felt that James, 
the rider he knew so well, was 
guiding him carefully so that 
he should take no harm, and 
his confidence returned, He 
knew instinctively that this 
was the meaning of it all—of 
the preparation, of the gallops 
which each day had become 
more of a joy and a delight to 
him, The lust fer victory 
surged through his splendid 
strain of blood; he felt ready 
to race with any horse there, 
and feared none of them. 
“Climbing Boy ” led him over 
the regulation fence and then 
dropped back beside him, The 
pace was hot even for that 
race, said to be the fastest run 
steeplechase in the world, and 
he and “Climbing Boy ” came 
down the hill and up again, 
and through the lane of howl- 
ing, shouting men and women, 
past the stand and paddock, and 
on out into the country again. 
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There was more room now; 
there had been some tailing 
off and a couple of falls, and one 
of the loese horses was con- 
tinuing the race on his own. 
Together they negotiated the 
drop-fence, came safely down _ 
the hill, and to the “regula- 
tion” again. There were two 
more falls here, “Climbing 
Boy” dropped back, unable 
to live the pace, and the colt 
found himself for a moment 
alone in front, thinking the 
trial was over, and that he 
would now be pulled up; but 
he felt the hot breath of an- 
other horse, as “George’s 
Pride” eame up beside him. 
Then he knew that the great 
game was only just beginning, 
and he took hold of his bit, 
full of determination to win 
and defiance of his adversary. 
The shout that went up from 
the stand when it was seen that 
the race was between these 
two died down into perfect 
silence as they came racing 
down the hill. Up the hill 
weight told—the colt had the 
better of it, and came into 
the straight with a lead. 
‘George's Pride” drew up to 
him, but the colt, showing 
his magnificent turn of speed, 
shook off the challenge, and a 
roar went up that the Gal- 
way horse had won. But the 
staunch, experienced, perfectly- 
trained English horse was by 
no means done with ; he came 
again, and inch by inch drew 
up along the failing colt. He 
was at his tail, at his girths ; 
his rider raised his whip for a 
final effort, and thereby made 
the only mistake in an other- 
wise beautifully-ridden race ; 
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for “‘George’s Pride” dreaded 
punishment — indeed, he had 
once been shamefully flogged 
home by a drunken jockey. He 
threw up his head, as horses 
will do who fear the whip, the 
impetus of his rush was lost, 
and the colt struggled past the 
post half a length to the good, 
whilst, five lengths off, “‘ Climb- 
ing Boy,” exhausted, beaten, 
but still running gamely on, 
challenged ‘‘ Sweet Annie” for 
the third place, and just got 
his nose in front. 

James received an ovation 
that will be a golden memory 
to him as long as he lives. 
When he came out of the 
dressing -room he found his 
friend, his adversary, Sir Mur- 
cheson, waiting for him, To 
lose the Plate that he came so 
near winning was a bitter dis- 
appointment to him, and he 
had backed his horse for a sum 
that even he felt ; but he took 
it all like the sportsman and 
gentleman he was. His per- 
feotly-made brown check suit 
sat him as easily as ever, and 
his long cigar was at the re- 
quisite angle, 

‘Well, Jimmy,” he said, “ it 
was a great race, and you beat 
me fair and square; but what 
chance has a poor Saxon against 
you mountainny men, who train 
your horses round a bog hole 
by moonlight? More by token, 
I’m coming to see how you do 
it! Your mother has asked 
me to. I met her here, changed, 
but handsome still;” and Sir 
Murcheson looked at James’s 
slight active figure and hand- 
some, clean-cut face a little 
lingeringly, a little wistfully. 

Then a shout of battle rose 
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from outside, in which J ohnny’s 
voice was distinctly audible, 
In the exuberance of his tri- 
umph he had ventured outside 
the enclosure to receive the 
congratulations of his friends, 
and had been set upon by his 
old gang, who had vowed ven- 
geance against him, Johnny 
had that accomplishment, so 
rare amongst Irishmen of hig 
class, of being able to use his 
fists, learned from James in 
many @& strenuous bout in the 
saddle-room at Doon, and he 
landed Ned Lalor a left-hander 
straight on the jaw, that made 
that worthy sit down and 
wonder what had happened to 
him; but at the same time he 
received a blow of a stick on 
the back of his head from which 
the blood was flowing and which 
dazed him. Mary Burke had 
followed him out, and darted 
to his side, deftly warding off 
@ murderous blow of a stick 
aimed at Johnny’s temple, 
Mary’s costume for the Galway 
races had given her a great 
deal of thought, and she really 
was dressed with much taste, 
but at that moment she would 
have given all the finery she 
loved so well to be standing 
in her nail-studded shoes and 
red petticoat, with a stene 
in a stocking, ready for the 
fray. 

When James heard Johnny's 
shout he darted to the rescue, 
but quick as he was the four 
mountainny men were running 
in front of him, and spitting on 
their hands as they grasped 
their blackthorns, they rushed 
into the fray without pause, 
Adherents appeared on both 
sides, and it looked the making 
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of a pretty row, but a strong 
force of police appeared, and 
quickly and dexterously separ- 
ated the combatants. Johnny 
was led back to the enclosure, 
and the gang drew off, cursing, 
snarling, defeated. 

The Galway Plate made a 
man of Johnny, and he speedily 
concluded the purchase of a 
farm that he had had his eye 
on for some time, And in 
due course the farm was ex- 
haustively and _ scientifically 
“walked” by Mary’s father. 
The inspection being found 
satisfactory, the match-making 
followed, and was conducted 
with full ceremony, formality, 
and etiquette, and when at last 
completed, Mr Burke brought 
his glass down on the table and 
said— 

“Now, Johnny, you have the 
girl, and, be me soul, there is 
not a better in Connaught. 
I may say that when I first 
heard it was you she wanted I 
was not teo pleased at all; but 
I think you will do now, and I 
see the young gentleman above 
is a good friend. Folly him, 
and you will take no harm,” 
and the old man stopped short, 
and had to hide his feelings 
“with a blast of the pipe,” for 
he loved his daughter, and the 
prospect of home without her 
seemed a lonely one. 

Mr Burke was introduced to 
old Mrs de Lacy—an introduc- 
tion that he acknowledged by 
making a leg in the 18th-cen- 
tury style, and bringing his hat 
slmost to his knee, She showed 
him round the garden, and each 
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appraised the other. “A de- 
cent man,” said the old lady to 
her son afterwards. “I’m glad 
Johnny is marrying amongst 
such people,” 

“The old stock, the old 
stock,” said Mr Burke, as he 
walked away, and nodded his 
head three times, to signify 
that he and his hearers under- 
stood all that term meant. 

The tale is told. 

James’s business increased ; 
it took him frequently from 
home, and then Johnny would 
come across from his farm and 
see that the young horses were 
all right. On such occasions 
he somehow often happened to 
meet old Mrs de Lacy as she 
took her morning walk to the 
garden, He accompanies her 
to the gate, through the bars of 
which, as a little boy, he had 
often looked as into a forbidden 
paradise. He is invited to 
enter, and does so, raising his 
hat the while, and fer the next 
hour or so the pair may be seen 
—Johnny gardening, under the 
old lady’s directions, to the ac- 
companiment of a continual 
and pleasant flow of conver- 
sation: and I understand the 
story oftenest told is one both 
know so well, that when one 
tells it, and omits the smallest 
detail, the other immediately 
supplies the omission—a story 
that both love to hear and 
tell, of how Master Jimmy, 
on the Unknown Oolt that 
he had tried and trained him- 
self, beat the great English 
horse and won the Galway 
Plate, 
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AFTER a little warm tea and 
biscuits in the Mess, we strcll 
on to the aerodrome, and the 
machines take off, Ours is the 
only two-seater, and my job is 
chiefly as gunner. We antici- 
pate some trouble before we 
return—and we get it. 

The rendezvous is over the 
aerodrome at 6000 feet. At 
this height we form up six 
machines, and at a signal from 
our leader head for the lines. 
I settle dewn comfortably and 
take in the glorious panoramas 
open to our gaze. Many have 
attempted to describe the 
beauties of earth as seen from 
a mile or two above it. It 
surely is indescribable in its 
grandeur. The country in this 
part of Macedonia is wonderful. 
As I look towards the Beles 
Dagh, the 7000-feet range that 
rises like a wall from the shores 
of Lake Doiran to the Struma 
Valley, the morning sun just 
rising tips the whole of this 
ridge with a delicate pink. The 
lake itself comes shortly into 
view and reflects in its depths 
the beauties of the mountains 
and the early morning sky. 
We have now climbed a bit 
and I can distinguish the line 
of the sea very faintly many 
miles away. In the same direo- 
tion Mount Olympus rises big 
and mighty. It is obvious why 
Olympus should be chosen as 
the seat of the gods. I have 
seen it from near and far and 
all directions, and, although 
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only some 9000 feet high, it 
always looks ethereal and its 
summits seem to soar high 
above the reach of mortals, 
What would the gods think 
could they look out on this 
troubled land now—or do they 
still “‘sit beside their neoctar, 
careless of mankind?” 

We pass high over a “San- 
sage,’ and I think more of 
business and less of the pano. 
rama. We are now passing 
over the trenches, There is 
very little shelling. Some of 
our heavies are tickling the 
Bulgar up a bit on the Pip 
ridge, a wonderfully fortified 
position. A Hun field battery 
is firing at our trenches near 
the Jumeaux Ravine. I spot 
his flashes and mark down his 
position for a little return hate 
when I get back. I never pass 
over the Jumeaux Ravine 
without thinking of that ghast- 
ly night when it ran red with 
English and Bulgar blood, 
Many a man who roamed asa 
boy the quiet lanes of the West 
Country and speke its soft 
sccent has found a grave im 
those Serbian hills just below. 

“‘ Wouf, wouf, wouf!” Archie 
raps out furiously. The Bul- 
gar hates our bomb raids, and 
has collected a formidable 
group of Archies on this part 
of the front; and he makes very 
good sheoting with them. 

‘““Wouf!”—a deafening 
and the old bus shakes violent- 
ly as I put my head into the 
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office. Tommy—my pilot— 
turns to laugh. That was a near 
shave, but our only injury is a 
tear in one of the lower planes. 
Archie gets unpleasant when 
you have bombs aboard. Sud- 
denly Archie ceases. I look 
quickly round, and there, com- 
ing at us from out the sun, 
are four Huns. Three of our 
machines, which are scouts and 
form the escort, spot them too 
and turn to meet them. Our 
leader goes straight ahead and 
we follow, leaving our escort, 
who are much faster, to drive 
off the Huns and catch us up. 
Aerial fighting is always diffi- 
cult to follow, and as we drew 
farther away I could not dis- 
tinguish what was happening. 
Plenty of lead was being 
pumped from the guns, and 
the Hun tracer-bullets, with 
their thiek trail of smoke, were 
much in evidence. I looked 
around and saw a large forma- 
tion of machines like flies in 
the distance, and scented them 
as Huns. We could only hope 
they did not spot us. 
‘Meanwhile we are passing 
over an aeredrome,and machines 
are taking off in all directions, 
climbing rapidly towards us, 
Our objective is still miles 
away. There is no sign of 
our escort returning, and our 
position begins to look a bit 
sticky. Every mile seems 
eudless, and we drag along 
like an exhausted motor-lorry. 
At long-last I sight our 
objective—a very important 
H.Q. At the same time two 
of our esecrt appear — the 
other has had to return owing 
to engine failure. The first 
machine drops its bombs 
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and turns for home, The 
second is slightly in advance 
of us and a bit higher. I 
leok up as it gets over the 
objective, and see its last big 
“pill” start on its journey. It 
is curious to watch a bomb 
rush past you. It looks so 
harmless—like a piece of serap- 
iron falling off a roof. <A 
second or two later a great 
spurt of red smoke and débris 
goes up into the air as the 
bomb finds its mark, and a few 
more names are added to the 
enemy casualty lists, We turn 
to unload our pills, and I spot 
a Hun scout about 800 feet 
under our tail. I long to 
have a pot at him, but 
cannot afferd to squander am- 
munition, Our bombs dropped, 
we start for heme, and as we 
do so I see a squadron of 
six fast Hun scouts—our old 
friends the flies on the horizon 
—diving towards us. The only 
machine behind us is one of 
our own scouts. The other 
scout, having finished his am- 
munition in a scrap on his own 
with two Huns, is now with 
the other two bombers slightly 
ahead of us. 

I swing my gun on to the 
foremost of the Huns, waiting 
for him to come within effec- 
tive range. At the same time 
our scout has spotted the ma- 
chine that I mentioned was 
elimbing on our tail, and dives 
on him. As he does so the six 
Huns dive on him. He must 
have been killed almost in- 
stantly, for he started to spin 
and went orashing te the 
earth below—one of the best 
of pilots and men. I fire on 
the Huns, and must have 
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hit the leader in a vital 
spot, for he falls steeply and 
goes crashing down out of 
control. The remaining five 
turn sharply on to our bus, 
and attack ere I have time 
to change my drum. The 
racket is awful. Eight ma- 
chine-guns are pumping lead 
at us from short range. I can 
hear the bullets hissing past 
and spitting about the machine 
like hailstones. 

I opened fire almost as seon 
as they did, but the first of their 
bullets got me in the stomach, 
and doubled me up in the cook- 
pit. I bob up again, feel- 
ing a bit muzzy, and carry 
on firing. I turn quickly to 
Tommy to get him to swerve a 
bit to unmask a Hun who has 
come right up to our tail. But 
poor old Tommy is sitting 
back with a face white as death 
and his eyes closed. I think 
he has gone West, and so per- 
force turn to fight it out. 
The old machine flies straight 
ahead steadily and evenly, so 
that I have a steady aim. My 
left hand is now shot off the 
gun and begins to spurt blood. 
It has stopped an explosive 
bullet. This rather handicaps 
me in changing drums. In the 
next burst I am lucky enough 
to smite another Hun in a nasty 
spot, for he goes down out of 
control, and, as was confirmed 
afterwards, crashes. In the 
fighting which follows, yet 
another Hun goes down in & 
vertical nose-dive; whether he 
has been badly hit or merely 
had enough, I do not know, but 
anyway he is one the less. 
Another bullet expledes with a 
crash on my machine-gun, and 
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sends its pieces into my chin, 
which bleeds profusely. I hesi- 
tate to put my hand up for 
fear my chin should come away, 
The remaining Hun machines 
are now doing better shoot- 
ing, and my gun is put out 
of action with three bullets, 
one of which smashes the gas 
cylinder. I turn again to 
Tommy, but he is still obliy- 
ious of his surroundings, | 
am feeling a bit dazed by this 
time. My hand and face are 
still bleeding. What happened 
within the next minute er twol 
do not quiteremember. Either 
Tommy fell on to the joy-stick 
or else he went down intention. 
ally. Anyway the next clear 
vision I have is ef some Hun 
horse lines not a hundred feet 
below. A Bulgar or Hun 
soldier near by gets a colossal 
wind up at sight of us diving 
on him, and hares down the 
side of the field in great style. 
Forgetting that my gun has 
gone I turn it on to him 
Then I realise how hopeless 
our position is. There seems 
nothing for it but to bump 
placidly down among the 
horses. I picture our an- 
nouncement in the casualty 
lists as wounded and missing, 
I already see ourselves con- 
valescing at Sofia, and hope 
the Builgars will let us go 
about the city on parole, 
These confused thoughts rush 
through my mind as I tum 
to Tommy, who is dazedly 
conscious now. I ask him 
if he is going to land, and 
I look around for a more 
or less clear spot. Suddenly, 
however, the engine takes on & 
less doleful sound ; it has been 
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spluttering and coughing up 
to this, and the hope which 
springs eternal surges through 
our beings again. Then I 
witness a@ wonderful struggle 
ef British grit and courage. 
With a bullet through his back, 
paralysed down the left side and 
barely conscious through loss 
of blood, Tommy controls that 
machine through a murderous 
fire from the ground. In a 
series of zigzags we struggle 
towards the lines, nearly fifteen 
miles away. To my joy I re- 

ised the ruins of M——r 
in the distance. This town is 
just behind our lines, Onwe go. 
Then with a prayer of thanks- 
giving on my lips and wild joy 
in my heart we pass slowly over 
the enemy trenches. Nothing 
seems to matter now. Despite 
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the guns that are trained on 
to us we go steadily on, As 
we eross No Man’s Land and 
pass eur own trenches I give 
vent to my joy in a blood- 
soaked eheer, at which Tommy 
smiles broadly. I think he is 
going to land in the first 
available field, but he keeps 
dead ahead and eventually 
makes a perfect landing on our 
aerodrome twelve miles farther 
away. 

I scramble out of the 
machine and fall into the 
welcome arms of two Italian 
tommies, one of whom supplies 
me with a badly squashed 
cigarette from the depths of 
his breeches pocket. Tommy 
is lifted out and we are laid 
side by side smoking con- 
tentedly. 
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A kindly French M.O. ar- 
rived on the scene and gave us 
a rough dressing. He looked 
glum at sight of Tommy’s 
wound, and I heard afterwards 
that they did not expect him 
to live. Meanwhile the other 
machines had landed, most of 
them badly shot about. After 
what seemed hours an ambu- 
lance arrived and took us on 
tothe Freneh C.C.S. at Florina. 
Never shall I forget the jour- 
ney over those broken Serbian 
roads. The heat was now 
intense, and the flies began to 
swarm, The pain that Tommy 
had to bear on his broken back 
with each jolt of the car, which 
went at a snail’s pace, was 
awful. A French surgeon met 
us half-way with morphia — 


blessed morphia !—and thence 
the journey was better. We 
passed little groups of men on 
the march—Serbs and Italians 
and columns of transport. Now 
and again we caught arresting 
glimpses of wooded mountains 
and fields of dying poppies. 

At Florina we received im- 
mediate attention, and got 
between clean sheets. Dur- 
ing the week we had in 
this clearing station we re- 
ceived many visits and mes- 
sages of congratulation from 
our friends, General Sarrail 
and the French Minister of 
Health came to see us. The 
officer commanding the French 
Flying Corps paid us constant 
visits and was very kind to us. 
These visits did much to help 
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us ferget pain. But hew we 
longed for a white-capped 
nurse! Alas! our orderlies 
were Annamites from far-off 
China, and my French often 
failed miserably when I asked 
them to get me anything. And 
then that night orderly! I 
wish I could say he stuck 
to his post all night, I am 
afraid he did not. I suspect 
strongly that he went back to 
bed after reporting at night. 
I could never get hold of him. 
The day orderly I managed to 
offend in some way. I asked 
him te get me some water. 
He chose to construe my 
French idea of this sentence 
into an accusation of theft, 
and he became threatening and 
hestile. My explanations made 
matters worse, and for the rest 
of our acquaintance I went in 
fear of him. I used to drop 
into troubled slumber only to 
dream that innumerable Huns 
were diving on me, and as they 
came nearer they were trans- 
formed into grinning faces of 
Annamites with their cruel slits 
of eyes. Oh, those nights of 
clammy heat! 

In a bed near mine was 
a Freneh captain with two 
bullets in his stomach. I was 
told he was past hope. He 
was in a terrible condition, 
and had been lying there for 
nearly two months, as he 
could not be moved. He was 
riding to a camp when he was 
attacked by some brigands or 
comitadjis, whose object was 
the theft of his horse. Some 
of them were caught, and a 
punishment such as they could 
appreciate was meted out to 
them. The cheerful patience 
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with which that captain bore 
his tortures awaiting the end 
was wonderful. Some one had 
presented him with a bottle of 
champagne. Apparently he 
was forbidden or unable to 
drink this, and insisted that 
Tommy and I should drink his 
health in it. That afternoon 
B, and L, came in to see us, 
and we split the champagne 
with them. However, my 
palate was stronger than my 
stomach. That evening I de- 
veloped malaria, and Tommy 
followed suit. The fever dogged 
our paths for the next two 
months, and when I think of 
the: heat and the flies and the 
mosquitoes, my memories of 
Macedonia are not too pleas. 
ant, The morning after we 
went into hospital the gentle 
Hun did two bomb raids on 
Florina. One bomb dropped 
very near the hospital, and 
it was with mingled feelings 
that I saw a great spurt of 
débris go into the air as I 
looked through the windew. 
A sndden rattle of machine- 
guns announced the fact that 
our people were up, and & 
little later we heard the great 
news that three of the Han 
machines — all two - seaters — 
had been shot down in our 
lines, and that three or four 


of the wounded survivors 
were on their way te the 
hospital. 


Meanwhile some victims of 
the raid—all civilians except 
one Greek soldier — were 
brought to the hospital, An 
old Greek woman, who was 
swathed in black, had evi- 
dently lost some one dear to 
her. She emitted a most 
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oreepy sort of wail and rushed 
to and fro under my window 
most of the day, refusing to be 
comforted, When the Huns ar- 
rived, two of them were placed 
one on either side of the French 
captain. The others went to 
another part of the building. 
Of these two, the elder, an 
Oberleutnant, died the next 
night. The younger one, who 
was about nineteen, and who 
told me he had not been flying 
long, was burnt about the head 
and knocked about a bit from 
his crash, He had been shot 
down by B. When B. came 
slong to see us, he brought an 
explosive bullet which had been 
taken from this fellow’s ma- 
chine-gun. Armed with this, 
I told our Hun friend that I 
had been wounded by an ex- 
plosive bullet. He denied that 


they used them, and when I 
produced this one from his 


machine, he became uneasy 
andexplained that his mechanic 
must have put them there with- 
out his knowledge. He was 
obviously frightened, and I 
played on his fear by telling 
‘him that he was liable to be 
shot for being found with am- 
munition forbidden by all laws 
of civilisation. This bit of in- 
formation made quite an im- 
pression on him. He was 
moved to the Base next day, 
and although I assured him 
before he went that he would 
be well treated, he was still 
soared, and I am sure heartily 
repentant of ever having seen 
an explosive bullet. 

I shall never forget the night 
before we left. We were both 
pretty bad, thoroughly ex- 
hausted by the flies and the 
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damp heat. The Macedenian 
fly in midsummer is at his 
worst, The whole room was 
black with them, and they 
start to buzz around at dawn. 
They specially choose sick vic- 
tims, Their modus operandi is 
to settle in swarms on every 
sensitive part of your body. 
Your job is then to pick them 
off, It is useless to wave your 
arms about—nothing short of 
actually pulling them off with 
your hands is good enough. 
When septic wounds are being 
dressed, Mr Fly, who likes to 
share a find, brings up whole 
battalions of his pals from the 
kitchens, These batten on you 
as an aperitif before being 
served up with your beafsteak 
later. We got a certain amount 
of relief from mosquito nets, 
but these were terribly stuffy 
to sleep under in {the daytime. 
Somehow a few stray flies get 
under the net and torture you 
so to let them out that you 
suddenly fling off the net in 
disgust and give yourself over 
to the whole of them. 

Very early the next morning 
we bade farewell to our hos- 
pital friends at Florina. The 
ambulance journey to the rail- 
head, a distance of some miles, 
was fraught with pain. This 
road winds along at the foot 
of a minor wooded mountain 
at whose foot also Florina is 
charmingly situated. As we 
passed through its cobbled 
streets, native women dressed 
in wondrous colours glanced 
casually into the ambulance. 
The town itself is a quaint 
mixture of European and 
Turkish, an occasional mud- 
hut shouldering up against a 
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passable imitation of a London 
suburban villa. 

Arrived at the station round 
about 6 A.M., we were told we 
could not make Salonika that 
day, but must journey to an- 
other French hospital at a place 
called Exisoo, only twenty odd 
miles away. This journey we 
made on the bottom of a cattle- 
truck, together with some 
wounded Senegalese. The Ser- 
bian driver had a penchant 
fer shunting. He gathered 
speed down a slope and then 
suddenly put on all brakes, 
thereby causing us to play a 
form of draughts, the stretchers 
trying to jump one another 
in all directions. This did not 


agree with Tommy’s fractured 
back, and the end of the 
journey found him on his last 
legs. It was midday before 
we got off that train at Exisoo. 


Some more of our Chinese 
friends were acting as orderlies, 
This hospital was a delightful 
place, for the marquees were 
arranged in an ingenious way 
that stopped any flies from 
getting in. They also gave us 
some iced drinks, and we felt 
we had struck oil. Our stay 
here was, however, short. The 
surgeon informed me that an 
operation at once was impera- 
tive, and that Tommy could not 
think of making the journey 
to Salonika. He further stated 
that their operating tents had 
been burnt down the previous 
day, and we should have to 
move on somewhere else imme- 
diately. Hethen bethought him 
of an English hospital with 
the Serbian army some distance 
away, and telephoned them to 
send an ambulance to fetch us. 
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This arrived about 8 P.M. with 
an R.A.M.C. officer, Captain 
R., aboard. How happy we 
were to see him and hear 
plain English once more! We 
were moved off again (poor old 
Tommy). It was very cold now 
at night, and as we occasion. 
ally bent round the road we 
had glimpses of the clear cold 
stars reflected in a still cold 
lake. To hear the orderlies 
speaking English when we 
arrived was a tonic. And 
then a white-capped sister to 
tend us through the night, 
We who had hardly seen an 
English woman for a whole 
year! And now here was one 
who was going to nurse us 
back to health. It seemed too 
wonderful, Idrepped intopeace- 
ful sleep that night with the 
sister’s voice running like ceol- 
ing water through my fevered 
brain, and for the t time 
failed to have nightmares about 
brother Hun, I was awakened 
soon after dawn for my journey 
to the operating theatre, and 
Tommy followed me for extrac- 
tion of the bullet from his 
back. The next six weeks 
spent in this hospital were 
awful. Nothing but the un- 
tiring and leving attention we 
received made them possible. 
For me it was a series of visits 
to the operating theatre; a 
nightmare of hot sweltering 
days and endless nights; tor- 
ture by flies and fever and 
pain. Tommy, too, had re 
peated attacks of fever and 
some bad kidney trouble. 
Yet, looking back on those 
weeks, one or two things stir 
me to a smile, The Serbians 
and English who died in the 
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hospital were buried every 


morning near by. An Eng- 
lish bugler sounded the Last 
Post, as it seemed, at the 
very door of our marquee, 
When we were feeling our 
feeblest, each morning the 
meurnful notes of the Last 
Post rang out. Oocasionally 
we must both have wondered 
whether we should hear it on 
the morrow,... 

Then there were the golfers. 
Every evening, as soon as the 
heat died down, doctors and 
nurses went out to the links 
that they had made around 
the lake. We had a glimpse 
of the course when we left 
the hospital. I can’t imagine 
any scenery more glorious than 
that enclosing this course— 
this bit of England hedged 
round with wild mountains. 

Our journey to Salonika was 
uneventful but long. We left 
our golfers at about 6 AM, 
and, travelling in a cattle- 
truck fitted with twelve 
stretchers, we arrived at 
Salonika at 8 P.M. Fortu- 
nately I was on a_ top 
stretcher, and could catch 
good views of the country 
we passed through, The 
weather was glerious—it was 
autumn now,—and for the 
first fifty miles the blending 
of wooded ravines and dark 
mountains outlined against 
the blue sky, formed a pic- 
ture I shall always treasure. 
Towards Vertekop the scenery 
is at its best, as the railway 
passes across a series of rug- 
ged ravines which were filled 
With trees fast orimsoning, 
and with multi - coloured 
flowere—a wonderful mixture 
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of autumn and spring, of 
death and hope. 

At Salonika we went to No. | 
28 General Hospital. How many 
thousands of our Salonika 
Forces know this place opposite 
Dadula! In our blue-covered 
beds we were carried out each 
day, and just lazed in the sun 
until he began to set behind 
Mount Olympus on the other 
side of the bay. How we en- 
joyed those days! And then 
there were three other fellows 
from our squadron in the same 
ward, W. , an observer, 
with a hole through his leg, 
caused by an explosive bullet. 
He had been in the hospital 
six months, and was a sort of 
mascot, G——, a pilot, with 
a bullet in the leg, He had 
been at Mons with the cavalry, 
and wandered on to various 
other fronts without ever hay- 
ing leave. He was cured be- 
fore we left the hospital, and 
went back to fly again. And 
D——, who had a piece of 
Archie in the leg. D——, who 
looked as mild as a Hun pro- 
fessor, had the courage of a 
lion and an excellent reperteire 
of after-dinner stories. 

Then there were two bonnie 
Scots from the A.andS. They 
had been wounded in a raid. 
One of them had fallen into 
the enemy trench and sat up 
to find a Bulgarian officer 
levelling a rifle at him. He 
promptly replied with his re- 
volver. His shot killed the 
Bulgar, and the Bulgar’s shot 
wounded him rather badly. 
He used to rehearse this feat in 
his sleep nightly, inviting the 
“boys” in a loud voice to 
“gome on and give it em hot.” 

2N 
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We had many visitors to see 
us, including an officer who 
had commanded Tommy’s com- 
pany in German 8.W. Africa. 
Altogether we were very sorry 
when the time came for us to 
move en to Malta. 

We were both on deck to say 
good-bye to Macedonia, while 
the hospital ship steamed out of 
the harbour. Tommy was now 
hobbling a little on orutches, 
and was looking much better. 
As we left the sun was drop- 
ping behind Olympus in a 
blaze of colour only seen in 
the Mediterranean in autumn. 
The charred minarets of the 
city, tinged almost te crimson 
by the sun’s last rays, stretched 
like mighty blood-stained arms 
to heaven. Everywhere gaped 
the ruins of the disastrous fire, 
which destroyed most of this 
ancient city of many vicissi- 
tudes. As we got farther 
away we lost sight of the 
details of the place, and saw 
it, as I shall always reoall it, 
lying like a pearl in the lap of 
its encircling blue hills. 

A few delightful weeks at 
Malta followed. Here again 
we struck an excellent hospital 
at Tigné. 

Then, at long-last, we left 
for Blighty in the s.s, Ghurka. 
The Ghurka had been mined 
on its previous trip, and all the 
wounded—mostly amputation 
oases—had been transferred to 
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tugs and destroyers, in a very 
heavy sea, without incurring a 
single casualty, She had not 
sunk, however, and had 
back to Malta, where she wag 
patched up and took us aboard, 
Her engines gave in soon after 
we got out of harbour. We 
managed to crawl back into 
port, where she was put right 
again, and the following day 
we said good-bye to Malta for 
the second time. We had an 
excellent journey home, al. 
though, on one very dirty night, 
we picked up an 8.0.8. from a 
City liner that had been tor- 
pedoed. 

We arrived at Bristol early 
on a Sunday morning in 4 
snow blizzard. England looked 
very drab and cheerless after 
the colour and warmth of the 
Mediterranean, Yet what did 
any of us care, for we had sun- 
shine in our hearts. 

Unfortunately, in London, 
Tommy and I went to different 
hospitals, and three weeks later, 
just as I was recovering from 
an operation, I got the news 
that Tommy had died of his 
wounds, 

He was buried at Brook. 
wood Cemetery. Far away 
from his native Rhodesia, but 
in a corner of that England for 
which he gave his life, he lies— 
a real white man. Cod rest his 
soul ! 

BALLAST. 
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AN ADMINISTRATIVE VICTORY. 






A TALE is told of a Captain bold 
Of E-boat Seventy-two; 

She steered to eastward—pitched and rolled, and Poulson 
swore at her, damp and cold, 

As E-boat captains do, 
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And off the mouth of the German Bight, 
With Borkum on the bow, 

She saw the smoke of a German fleet—MIND YOUR FINGERS 
—SEVENTY FEET! 

WE'RE IN FOR BUSINESS NOW... . 









(For enemy ships are hard to find— 
You have to take them quick; 

So copy the Eastern vulture’s rule, that waits for days for 
an Army mule— 

Always ready to click.) 
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Out to the West from Helgoland 
The big grey cruiser steered, 

And the glinting rays of a rising sun flashed on funnel and 
mast and gun, 

And—Admiral Schultz’s beard. 








SS a — lll 






Down the wind the E-boat came 
And passed the searching screen ; 

Nobody guessed the boat was there, till they heard the wal- 
lop and saw the flare— 

Where the pride of the fleet had been. 







Twixt white and green of dancing waves 
The racing tracks were seen, 

And Poulson watching them get there, cried—Hold the crock- 
ery. Starboard side! 

For the kick of a magazine ! 











The escort ran and the cruisers ran 
At the thought of an English snare; 

Seattered and spread to left and right, to the friendly arms 
of the German Bight, 

And left the ocean bare. 
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Then the coffees was spilt, the E-boat rolled 
To a deuce of a shaking bang; 

To the sound of the hammer of Aser-Thor, victory -song of 
Naval War, 

The hull of the E-boat rang. 
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And Poulson swinging the eye-piece round, 
Lifted eyebrews high, 

For far aloft, when the smoke had cleared, he saw the flash 
of a golden beard 

Against the empty sky. 









“ Admiral over! Surface, lads! 
He’s flying a belted sword ; 

Pipe the side or stern or bow, stand to attention smartly 
now— 

Wherever he comes aboard.” 














The Admiral landed Cabré-wise, 
And high the fountains burst— 

(What is the meaning of Cabré-wise? To men of the air it 
signifies— 

His after-end was first), 







They piped the side, and still they stood 
To watch him struggle and heave, 

As he fought the slope of the rounded deck (for none could 
pull at an Admiral’s neck 

Without the Admiral’s leave). 







They took him below, and sat him down 
On the edge of the Captain’s bed,— 
Treatment vile for a foeman caught, they gave him a bottle 
of Navy Port— 
Fiery, dark, and red. 










. 
They landed him at a Naval Base, 
With S. two-twenty D. . 
Supplied—a large and bearded Hun: Grosse Admirals, angry, 
One— 
For draft to Admiraltee. ‘ 






And Grosse-Admiral Schultz von Schmidt, 
Graf von Hansa-Zoom, 

Faded away to Donnington Hall, to an English park with s 
guarded wall 

—To an elegant private room. 
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And there he paced the carpet up, 
And paced the carpet down, 
“Alte Himmel!”—the prisoners eried—“ Some one’s trod on 
the German pride, 
And dared the Hansa frown—!” 


The Admiral called for a fountain pen 
And Reference Sheets! galore, 
And silence fell on the smoking-roem—for Grosse - Admiral 
Hansa-Zoom 
Was throwing a Gage of War. 


“Can I believe your Lordships mean 
To stand so idly by— 
When a young lieutenant of twenty-four, pleading the need of 
Naval War, 
Shall make an Admiral fly ? 


Never shall I believe it true 
That I should have to fall 
On an icy sea with an awful spank, by the act of one of a 
junior rank, 
I—Schultz, of Donnington Hail. 


Their Lordships read—and bells were heard 
That woke the echoing past ; 
And Scouts and messengers jumped and fled—till all was 
still as a world of dead 
Beneath the wireless mast. 


My Lords in solemn conclave drew 
Behind a bolted door, 
Threshing it out in full debate—“Is it a case for an Acting 
Rate? 
Or use of Martial Law?” 


At four o’clock in the afternoon, 
With tea-cups clattering past, 
Along the echoing Portland floor the whisper passed from 
door to door— 
“They've settled tt all at last!” 


And I have the word of a lady fair 
In Room Two Thousand B— 
(A perfect peach, I beg to state), who typed the letter in 
triplicate 
And passed it én to me. 


! A letter-form which enables the sender to address his Seniors more abruptly 
than he would dare to do without its assistance. 
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“ We find the Enemy Admiral’s Note 
Is based on Service Law— 
That disrespect to a Flag afloat has sullied the fame of 
Poulson’s boat 
Despite the Needs of War. 


But he erred unknowing—so we shall mask 
His breach of Service pomp,— 
We'll make him an Admiral, D.S.B.1— Acting — payless — 
biscuit free, 
In lieu of lodging and Comp. 


We'll rate him at once as an A.I.0.? 
With a K.R.A. and an I.,5 
We'll make him a deputy C.P.0O.,4 with Rank of Admiral, 
whether or no, 
And a beautiful Flag to fly. 


And now when Poulson sails to war 
In E-boat Seventy-two, 
The boatswains pipe and the bugles blare, “ Stand tw 
attention—forward there ! 
The Admral’s passing you!” 


That is the tale as told to me 
By a friend from Beatty’s Fleet, 
When over a glass (or even two), he swore to me that the 
tale was true, 
In a Tavern in Regent Street. 
KLAXON. 





Duty Steam Boat. 

[ye owen Interim Order. 
King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions. 
hief Petty Officer. 
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JUSTICE FOR THE GERMANS AND OURSELVES—WHAT WE MUST 
EXAOT—"‘ WHO BREAKS PAYS”—THE STORY OF SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA—MONUMENTS TO THE FALLEN—A PLASTER SHRINE IN 
HYDE PARK!—sSIR ALFRED MORITZ MOND—THE NEW PEACE 


OFFENSIVE. 


ArTeR four sad years of 
German atrocities there still 
breathes in our midst a spirit 
of amiability. We are told 
daily that we must not exas- 
perate our enemies, We must 

ak to them in the accents 
of kindliness, as one chivalrous 
foe to another, We are told 
that returned prisoners are 
commanded not to talk of the 
jnsults and tortures which have 
been inflicted upon them. One 
distinguished writer has told 
us that we ought to record the 
good deeds which have been 
done by the Germans. Even 
if they were more than they 
are, it is none of our business 
to record them. Let the Ger- 
mans themselves announce the 
acts of mercy of which their 
admirers are proud. They will 
not—that we know well enough. 
The deeds which they think 
good and which we think good 
are wide as the poles apart. 
The man who sunk the Lusi- 
tania won the iron cross before 
he got the death which he 
deserved. The man who has 
spared an English life would 
assuredly be court-martialled 
were he discovered. The Ger- 
mans have announced, officially, 
the achievements in which they 
take an obvious pleasure. They 
have put upon a long list the 
deeds of heroism which they 
wish to be known to all the 


world. They have made a 
solemn schedule of the churches 
and cathedrals which they have 
destroyed ; they have enumer- 
ated the works of art which 
they have stolen; with a natural 
arrogance they have pointed to 
the vast number of clocks and 
watches which they have pil- 
fered, and which now, as in 
1870, have the same attraction 
for them as gaudy beads have 
for savages. They have not 
told us of a single cup of cold 
water given to an English 
soldier, and until they have 
done this it is not our business 
to speak, 

And the principle that we 
ought to record the good deeds 
of the Germans, who have 
said, let evil be our good, is 
unsound fer another reason, 
If we made a parade of a few 
benefits, we should look at the 
war in @ wrong perspective. 
We are willing to believe that 
here and there among the 
millions of German soldiers one 
or two have been found less 
brutal than their companions. 
But it is idle to deal with a 
few exceptions. If we publish 
the truth that one man in a 
million was capable of a kind- 
ness, we resemble the ingenu- 
ous apologist who applauded 
a certain murderer because he 
was kind to his cats. When . 
Williams, the artistic mur- 
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derer of De Quincey’s ironic 
presentation, had slaughtered 
@ blameless family for the fun 
of the thing, and was brought 
to justice, a confiding maid- 
servant confessed that had she 
been ill she would as lief have 
Williams to comfort her as any 
man alive. And we should 
but emulate the misguided 
maid-servant if we pretended 
that an act of kindness here 
and there dispensed made any 
difference to our general esti- 
mate of the German atrocities. 
We must be guided by the rule, 
not by the exception, and a 
false generalisation will do ne 
more than weaken our resolve, 
and make our victory, when it 
comes, of no importance, 
Then we are told by the same 
distinguished writer that those 
who have been imprisoned in 
Germany utter no complaint. 
He eites with approval the sad 


case of a prisoner who took what 
was given to him asit came, and 
added, “of course they did spit 
at you a good deal.” We do 


not like that prisoner. He 
seems to us not a philosopher, 
but something of a coward. 
More than three centuries ago 
Sir Thomas Smith said of the 
English that they endured 
death cheerfully, but could not 
abide torture. Now we can 
imagine no torture more foul 
than to be spat at by a Ger- 
man, and we should have re- 
spected the captive soldier more 
highly if he had protested with 
all the strength that was in 
him against the indignity of 
being spat at bya Hun, There 
is no heroism in a futile com- 
plaisance, and he who sees no 
insult in being spat at perhaps 
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deserves all the insults which 
are thrown at him. 

What are the reasons alleged 
why we should take a kindly. 
balanced view of our adver. 
saries? The first reason—this 
one is efficient—is that we must 
not arouse the anger of our foes, 
After the war, it is said, we 
shall have to live and deal with 
them, and the least said ig 
soonest mended. Such is the 
opinion of a supine Govern. 
ment which does not want to be 
bothered with recrimination, 
and which looks forward with 
pride and hunger to a revival 
of the cheap and nasty policy 
of dumping. The other reason 
—completely fallacious — that 
if we hate the Germans we 
shall come to resemble them 
ourselves. Those who parade 
this fallacy might with eqnal 
truth pretend that the judge 
sitting on the bench resembled 
the murderer in front of him 
because he condemned him to 
death. Our just hatred of the 
Germans is based neither upon 
fear nor upon malice. It is 
based on the proper condem- 
nation of a nation which is 
fair neither in peace nor in 
war, which does not under- 
stand the meaning of chivalry, 
which attacks women and 
children and prisoners and 
buildings and fruit-trees with 
an even greater animosity than 
it attacks the armed forces of 
its foes, If we did not hate 
the Germans for the evil deeds 
which they have committed, 
then, indeed, should we re- 
semble the Germans, for we 
should approve by our silence 
the crimes which they have 
committed, 
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And after four years of war- 
fare we may say without 
hypocrisy that our hatred of 
the Germans has not and can- 
not have anything in common 
with the hatred which the 
Germans feel for us. We 
hate them, as in duty bound, 
because they have done things 
unbecoming men and soldiers. 
They hate us because we have 
foiled their plot for the dom- 
ination of the world. If you 
want proof of these simple 
truths, the Kaiser himself has 
given it. There was a time 
when he rewarded Herr Ernst 
Lissauer, the author of “The 
Hymn of Hate,” vamped up 
from the fury of ’48, with the 
Order of the Red Eagle of the 
Fourth Class, ‘“ We love as 
one, we hate as one, We have 
one foe, and one alone—Eng- 
land,” sang the imitative bard, 
and his song was echoed by 


German and Englishman alike 


all the world over. The Ger- 
man soldiers sang it, no doubt, 
with an expressive rage. Our 
soldiers repeated it in a genuine 
spirit of mockery ; and to-day 
the Kaiser has forgotten all 
about it. In the hysterical 
speech which he made at 
Krupp’s works, and which is 
clear evidence of the declining 
courage of the Huns, the Kaiser 
asked: “ Who is it who intro- 
duced terrible hatred into this 
war? That was the enemy.” 
Poor man! His memory is 
not to be trusted. He has 
already forgotten the pious 
utterances of the miserable 
Lissauer, decorated with the 
Order of the Red Eagle of the 
Fourth Class, and is sure in 
the uncomfortable humility of 
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defeat that it was the enemy, 
and the enemy alene, who 
began the “terrible hatred” 
which has embittered the war, 
and which will, we hope, en- 
sure that the Germans shall 
not be received among civilised 
people for a generation or two. 

No: that which we have to 
record is not the geod deeds of 
the Germans —we will leave 
that privilege to them — but 
their evil deeds. Memories 
are short, especially the mem- 
ories of Englishmen, and it is 
our duty to place upon record 
all the crimes committed by 
our enemies in the course of 
the war. They are neither 
few nor small, and their accu- 
rate history will keep busy a 
large staff of clerks for many 
months. When the war is 
over we must exact a full 
reparation, and we cannot do 
this unless we have a precise 
knowledge of the wickedness 
which must be atoned for. 
The Germans themselves, in - 
the early pride of their hate 
and the bygone certainty of 
victory, colleoted and published 
many testimonies of their own 
wrongdoing. But what they 
have done is not enough. It 
must be patiently and indus- 
triously supplemented. We 
must have a full list of all the 
towns, cathedrals, churches, 
which they have wantonly de- 
stroyed. We must insist that 
payment be made in full for 
all the damage that they have 
done. We shall see to it that 
all the works of art which they 
have stolen shall be restored, 
that the furniture and watches 
and clocks with which they 
have embellished their own 
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hideous dwelling-places, or 
which they have impudently 
sold at auction in neutral coun- 
tries, shall be generously paid 
fer. To attain all these neces- 
sary objects, a list of Germany’s 
good deeds would not help us. 
We must compile with what 
patience and accuracy are given 
us a list of Germany’s bad 
deeds, Daily our men are 
being beaten and tortured in 
German mines, or are sent to 
work behind the German lines 
under the gun-fire of their own 
comrades. Germany is full of 
poor wretches, deported by the 
Huns from occupied territory 
in defiance alike of interna- 
tional law and of chivalry. 
These victims of medieval 
brutality must be traced and 
restored to their homes, And 
for all the crimes of which 
Germany has been guilty, full 
reparation shall be exacted. 
Wherefore our duty lies plain 
and simple before us: to see 
that our enemies, collectively 
and individually, shall in no 
way escape the consequences 
of their wrongdoing, to watch 
unceasingly for evidence which 
will convict them, and to leave 
the registering of the one or 
two good deeds which they 
have performed to the indus- 
try of their fellows. 

The Germans in the whole 
eourse ef the war have devised 
no cry more cunningly devised 
to hypnotise their enemies 
than the ory of “No annexa- 
tions, no indemnities.” There 
is a sound of idealism in the 
words. Those who hear them 
and repeat them flatter them- 
selves that they are fighting 
not for any material advantage, 
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but merely for the betterment 
of the world. They plume 
themselves on the generosity 
of their motives, on the leve 
which they bear their enemies, 
upon those softer virtues which 
in the struggle confronting us 
lean to the side of vice. And 
the Germans, in sending the 
words, “No indemnities, no 
annexations” up and down 
the world, know precisely the 
effect which they will produce, 
The words express a principle 
which they hope their adver- 
saries will adopt, which they 
will adopt themselves in no 
circumstances. We know what 
they did at Brest - Litovsk, 
They went thither with the 
ominous words upon their lips, 
and they proceeded to annex 
far more territory than they 
could ever have given, and 
to demand far greater in 
demnities than the wretched 
Russians could ever pay. Thus 
we have had our warning, 
and it is our own fault if 
we refuse to heed it. 

When the Allies dictate 
terms of peace to Germany, 
they must demand in full an 
indemnity large enough to 
cover the cost of the war. 
For the suffering and sorrow 
which the Kaiser’s wanton 
ambition has brought upon 
us no reparation can be made, 
The sorrow and the suffering 
will be borne heroically, 80 
long as any one of the present 
generation of men survives 
But there are damages which 
the Germans can and will, we 
hope, make good. Who breaks 
pays is a wise maxim, and it is 
for the Central Powers to pay 
the costs of all the breakages. 
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In war, a8 in law, the costs 
must be defrayed by the loser. 
Such was the opinion of Bis- 
marck when in 1871 he ex- 
acted a huge indemnity from 
France, and its justice to-day 
cannot be disputed, To realise 
their own greedy hopes of con- 
quest the Germans made war 
upon the civilised world ; their 
hopes will presently be foiled, 
and they must be asked to pay 
the bill which right and neces- 
sity will present to them. 
Goncerning the restoration 
of Belgium and France there 
can be no two opinions. In 
these two harassed countries 
everything must be put back 
as it was in 1914. Upon that 
we are all agreed. And if the 
stern purpose of the Allies is 
explained instantly tothe Ger- 
mans, something of the occu- 
pied portions of France may 
yet be saved. The retreating 
German leaves behind him, as 
he goes, nothing but fire and 
ashes. Towns and villages are 
the victims of his baffled rage. 
The devastation which he has 
wrought during the last few 
weeks is well known to us all. 
And the only method of check- 
ing his lust of destruction is to 
make it clear to him that town 
shall be exacted for town, vil- 
lage for village; that, before 
he resumes his own occupation 
of money-getting, the houses 
of France and Belgium shall 
be rebuilt, that the factories 
which he has despoiled shall 
all be set at work again. 
Otherwise, in one sense, he 
will regard himself as a con- 
ueror, and with some excuse. 
e has destroyed deliberately, 
because he wished after the 


war to take advantage of his 
own uninjured country. While 
the French and the Belgians 
are busy putting their towns 
and their villages and their 
factories in order, he will be 
free, thinks he, to renew his 
prosperity, and to capture the 
trade of the world. His victors 
will lie helpless at his feet, and 
he will take pride in the re- 
flection that, if he has been 
beaten in the field, he has 
made a complete conquest of 
houses and factories. Justice 
demands, therefore, that France 
and Belgium shall be hand- 
somely restored before the 
Hun takes up again his 
favourite policy of dumping 
his shoddy goods upon tho 
markets of the world. 

And justice demands more 
than this. It demands also, 
as we have said, that the Ger- 
mans shall pay the costs of all 
the combatants. Why should 
England, for instance, be bur- 
dened with an income-tax of 
ten shillings in the pound for 
years to come, because Ger- 
many chose to embroil Europe 
and Asia and America in a 
bloody war? And prudenee, 
as well as justice, suggests that 
we should all present our bills 
to the Germans without mercy. 
If they have to pay interest 
upon an enormous debt, and at 
the same time to create a sink- 
ing fund, they will not find it 
easy to prepare for the next 
war, which is already taking 
shape in their minds, We have 
heard very much lately of the 
war against war, as well as of 
the possibility of disarmament, 
And here is a simple method to 
solve both problems, Compel 
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Germany to pay for this war, 
and she will have neither the 
heart nor the money to plan 
another. . 

The league ef nations is a 
vain and baseless dream which 
will never come true; and none 
of those who dream the dream 
can capture its shape and 
meaning when he wakes up. 
Disarmament is a manifest 
impossibility. Napoleon, a far 
greater man than any one of 
those who direct the policy of 
the Allies, attempted to im- 
pose disarmament upon Ger- 
many, and was foiled by the 
energy and understanding of 
Scharnhorst. And where 
Napoleon failed we are not 
likely to succeed. Not though 
we covered the whole of Ger- 
many with a network of spies 
could we be sure that she was 
not cellecting «a formidable 
armoury of weapons. Nor 
have we the right to say to 
this or that nation, thus shall 
you be governed, thus shall 
you be armed, We have a 
right to say, you shall pay for 
the harm that you have done, 
you shall make good the dam- 
age which you have inflicted 
on the world; and by imposing 
these acts of justice upon the 
Germans, we shall prevent 
them most effectively from in- 
volving us in another great 
war, from threatening our 
modern civilisation with de- 
struction, for no better reason 
than that they want to grab 
a coal-field here and there, and 
to add a few more to the 
colonies which they misgovern. 

The Germans, in truth, are 
the sovereigns of misrule, No 


country which they have at- 
tempted to administrate hag 
escaped ruin, Yet failure has 
not checked their ardour for 
colonies. Though wherever 
they have gone they have 
brought death and torture, 
they still clamour for their 
place in the sun. At the out- 
set of the war they designed 
(as one reason for the universal 
bloodshed) to lay hands upon 
the whole of Africa, te enrol 
the natives in a German army, 
and to establish on either coast 
bases for submarines. Even 
now, when they cannot but 
know that their doom has come 
upon them, they are still pro- 
posing to “liberate” India and 
Egypt from the heavy hand of 
England! Do they think that 
the Indians and the Egyptians 
are as stupid as they are 
themselves? The Germans 
have “liberated”’ Russia, and 
Russia’s miserable plight is 
concealed from nobody. Do 
the Indians and the Egyp- 
tians envy poor beaten Russia 
the boon of “liberty” ocon- 
ferred upon them by Ger- 
many? We think not, and 
the cant about Germany, the 
liberator, is not likely to be 
heard of any longer. But if 
there were any chance of the 
simplest human soul being de- 
ceived by Germany, we would 
only point to her treatment of 
her colonies, and find therein a 
complete argument why she 
should never again be entrusted 
with the rule of others than 
her own patient, disciplined 
citizens, who love the jack-boot 
and listen willingly to the clank 
of the sword. Wherever the 
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Germans have gone in Africa 
they have brought with them 
blood and disaster. Bismarck 
was in the right of it when he 
opposed the colonial policy of 
his countrymen. He knew that 
the Germans were not apt for 
the management of native 
races, and he feared the com- 
plications with other countries 
whieh would surely arise if the 
Germans attempted to build up 
an empire overseas. But the 
ambitions of Karl Peters and 
other adventurers were not to 
be stayed,and Germany started, 
in Bismarek’s despite, upon her 
blood-stained road of Empire. 
The appearance of the Blue- 
book, then, which describes 
what Germany has done in 
South-West Africa is well- 
timed, and by a kind of irony 
the infamous Peters, who in 
the East played the same dis- 
graceful part as von Trotha 
played in the West, died on 
the very day when the vile 
assaults upon the Hereros were 
published in the British press. 

Karl Peters dies, lamented, 
we may assume, by few. An 
artist in eruelty, a scourge of 
the innocent, he was punished 
(formally and slightly) by his 
own Government. His name 
is still a terror in the terri- 
tories which he ravaged, and 
is entitled to very little respect 
in Great Britain. Befere the 
war broke out he was kind 
enough to accept, for his own 
purposes, the hospitality of 
England, and when he was re- 
patriated he did his best to 
win the favour of his fellow- 
countrymen by a lavish abuse 
of the land which had sheltered 
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him, In this invention of 
falsehoods he had but one rival 
—the ineffable Kuno Meyer. 
In the torturing of natives 
none approached him save von 
Trotha himself, And his death 
and the full exposure of von 
Trotha mark the end, definitely 
and for ever, of Germany’s 
experiments of colonisation. 
The story of South-West 
Africa, as it is unfolded in the 
Blue-book, is a story of misery 
and suffering. That the Ger- 
mans should have chosen the 
Hereros for the victims of their 
cruelty proves what sort of 
men they are. For the Hereros 
were—alas, they are no more! 
—the kindliest, most amiable 
of men, They asked no more 
than to be allowed to tend 
their herds and to live the life 
of a pastoral people. And 
then upon their tranquillity 
there broke first the German 
missionary, then the German 
trader, and then von Trotha 
himself. Thus it has ever been 
—the missionary has prepared 
the soil for what is known as 
“ Kultur,” the trader has sown 
it, and the administrator, 
with the mailed fist, has come 
to reap what others had sown. 
The policy of the Germans was 
always the same—to embroil 
the natives in strife and to 
profit as much as they could 
from their dissensions. So 
they came to a peaceful coun- 
try, rich in cattle and con- 
tented. They left a depopu- 
lated waste, where not a calf 
was to be seen, and thus they 
vindicated the destructive 
power of the All Highest, as 
they have since vindicated it 
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in France and Belgium, in 
Russia and Rumania. 

A few years sufficed, with 
von Trotha’s spirited policy of 
‘murder, to exterminate a whole 
race. The Hereros knew, years 
before the Russians, the full 
effect of Germany’s liberating 
policy. Under von Trotha’s 
beneficent rule a hardy popula- 
tion of 90,000 dwindled to a 
poor wan band of 15,000 starve- 
lings, who presently died of 
inanition, And with the Hereros 
perished the herds of cattle 
which were their wealth and 
the prosperity ef their country. 
Von Trotha went through the 
land like the blight of disease, 
sparing nothing, leaving noth- 
ing alive. He slaughtered in- 
discriminately men, women, and 
children. He was determined 
that nothing should survive. 
He made the profound discovery 
that if all the natives were 
killed, there need be no more 
fear of native risings, and to 
achieve this purpose he put an 
end to a race which might 
boast something of the dignity 
and simplicity of Homer's 
heroes. 

Nor was he content with 
murder. He spared his victims 
no refinement of torture. The 
pictures which illustrate the 
Blue-book add horror upon 
horror. The wretched women 
of the Hereros were flogged to 
death unmercifully. The men 
were loaded with chains and 
hanged upon trees. And so 
far as any purpose may be said 
to have directed von Trotha, 
these crimes were committed 
merely for the love of the 
thing. Two things, we believe, 


are necessary to aspiring colo. 
nists—land to cultivate, men to 
cultivate it. Von Trotha took 
peculiar care to devastate the 
land and to kill all those who 
might have tilled it. Whathe 
did not do, and what none of 


his successors have done, wag . 


to replace the slaughtered 
Hereros with industrious Ger. 
mans. He had won a place in 
the sun, and had himself in- 
flicted the place with death 
and solitude. 

It is commonly said that the 
Germans have revealed them- 
selves during the war in a new 
light. This is not true. The 
Germans are to-day what they 
have always been. Had we 
taken the trouble to study what 
they had done in Africa, we 
should have been better pre- 
pared to meet them in Belgium 
four years ago. For, in trath, 
the Germans are unchanged 


and unchanging. In humanity 


they lag far behind the Hereros, 
whom they murdered; and 
having read the performances 
of von Trotha, we have no 
right to be surprised at the 
policy of Schrecklichkeit, which 
they have applied to Belgium 
and to northern France. But 
we may take warning, though 
we take it late; and if ever 
again we permit the Germans 
te set foot in a colony of their 
own, we shall be cynically 
conniving at murder. 

There is one duty which 
lies far nearer to us than the 
superfluous recording of Ger- 
many’s infrequent benefits, and 
that is the duty of insoribing 
upon imperishable brass the 
great deeds of our soldiers and 
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sailors. The heroism of these 
brave men shall not be un- 
remembered in their deaths. 
And the greater the deed, the 
more modest should be the 
inscription, the simpler the 
monument. To snatch a poli- 
tician from the jaws of forget- 
fulness a vast mass of bronze 
or marble is necessary, and 
that is why our streets and 
squares are made hideous by 
gigantio statues. Compare the 
rows of inexpressive effigies 
which fill the north transept in 
Westminster Abbey with the 
pious restraint—outraged now 
and again, it is true—of the 
Poets’ Corner, and you will 
learn that there at any rate 
pomp is in inverse ratio to 
glory. The Greeks, whose sense 
of proportion was unfailing, 
have shown us the way to 
honour our illustrious dead. 
They solved the problem of 


lapidary inscription with their 


own sure reticence. Many 
pages do not suffice to explain 
the merits of one who has 
spent his life in juggling with 
majorities, Two lines are 
enough to make immortal a 
hero who died for his country. 
In this kind Simonides was 
supreme. He knew that noble 
actions ask for few words, and 
he stayed his hand for this side 
of rhetoric. ‘‘O stranger, tell 
the Lacedemonians that we 
lic here obeying their orders.” 
There is no more to be said. 
The valour of Leonidas and 
his companions will be thus 
familiar to us until the end 
of time, 

And Simonides vaunts the 
deed and the purpose of the 
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deed rather than the man, 
“In all the epitaphs of this 
class,” says Mr Mackail, “the 
thought of the city swallows 
up individual feeling; for the 
city’s sake, that she may be 
free and great, men offer their 
death as freely as their life; 
and the noblest end for a life 
spent in her service is to die 
in the moment of her victory. 
The funeral speech of Pericles 
dwells with all the amplitude 
of rhetoric on the glory of such 
a death; ‘having died they 
are not dead,’ are the simpler 
words of Simonides.” If only 
we could take Simonides for 
a model in honouring our 
heroes it would be well. We 
want rhetoric neither in word 
nor in stone. Such monu- 
ments as we shall set up should 
be plain and unadorned, for 
the very reason that they will 
commemorate deeds as great 
as ever have been dene in the 
world. A committee of artists 
should be appointed to correct 
their taste and to check their 
exuberance. And what is hap- 
pening? The delicate task is 
confided to the hands of a 
Minister who is incapable, by 
his antecedents and his tem- 
perament, of performing it 
adequately. 

It is the cardinal belief of 
our Government that all the 
knowledge, the taste, and the 
talent of the country are con- 
centrated in the House of 
Commons. The accidental 
votes of a few perplexed and 
fuddled electors is said to 
make the man upen whom 
they smile ready for any en- 
terprise. And so it comes 
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about that Sir Alfred Moritz 
Mond, the elect of Swansea, and 
First Commissioner of Works, 


is entrusted with the difficult . 


task of commemorating pub- 
licly the men who have fallen 
upon the field of battle. He is 
the arbiter of our national 
taste, the controller of our 
public monuments. We have 
little confidence in his fitness 
for his post, and the rumours 
which reach us of the plans 
already formed fill us with 
apprehension. There is to be 
a shrine in Hyde Park, the 
largest of its kind that has 
ever been seen. It will be 
visible for many a mile, and 
it will remind every wander- 
ing eye that catches sight of 
it that we are expressing our 
emetion by the simple means 
of bulk. The shrine will be 
seventy feet long, but lest the 
taxpayer should be alarmed at 
the cest, it will atone for its 
size by the cheapness of its 
material. For if the present 
design be carried out it will 
be of plaster, and it will look 
very clean at first, like the 
White City, which, as Mr 
Stephen Paget has reminded 
us, “very soon got shabby.” 
And this shabby shrine of 
seventy feet in length is to 
be equipped with pylons, rising 
forty feet from the ground, and 
each pylon is to be surmounted 
by a cone, the symbol of eter- 
nity. That is how an official 
honour is to be done to those 
who have died in the war, and 
we do not like the prospect. 
The glory of our heroes asks 
nothing wre perennius, for it 
would be eternal were its 


record merely scratched upon 
a wall. But plaster, apart 
from its unsuitability, sug. 
gests a kind of bargain. Per. 
haps marble was suggested, 
and Sir Alfred Moritz Mond 
was told by the Treasury that 
it could not afford it, But if 
economy be imposed upon us, 
we will willingly dispense with 
the pylons “rising forty feet 
from the ground”; we will 
not insist upen the surmount- 
ing cones, “the symbols of 
eternity”; we should be per- 
fectly content to shorten by 
many feet the White City in 
miniature which is proposed. 
All that we want is to keep 
faithful to the tradition of 
Simonides, and we are offered 
a vast rhetorical excrescence 
in plaster. 

And Sir Alfred Moritz 
Mond is not the right man 
to be entrusted with the con- 
trol of monuments honouring 
the dead. Neo one of foreign 
blood should come between us 
and the men who have died 
fer our cause, For four years 
we have waged a struggle of 
life and death with Germany, 
and we intend te commem- 
orate worthily the golden 
deeds of those who fell by 
German hands. And how does 
our Government interpret its 
duty? It entrusts the deli- 
cate office to Sir Alfred Mond, 
who, by no fault of his own, 
is of German descent. It is 
true that he was born in Eng- 
land, and therefore is a British 
subject; it is true also that 
no drop of British blood flows 
in his veins. If 
turn to that useful book of 
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reference, Burke's ‘Peerage 
and Baronetage,’ you will 
find disclosed the lineage of 
Sir Alfred Mond. There is 
no secret about it. There it 
is for all to see, and it pro- 
vides an interesting commen- 

upon the plaster shrine 
in Hyde Park. 

Once upon a time, then, there 
dwelt at Ziegenhain, in Hesse- 
Cassel, one Baer Meyer Mond. 
He espoused a lady named 
Zerlina Weinburg, and died 
untimely in 1820, leaving be- 
hind him a young son, Meyer 
Baer Mond, of Ziegenhain, who, 
when he grew to man’s estate, 
married Henrietta, youngest 
daughter and co-heir of Aaron 
Levinsohn, and of their sons 
only one survived, Ludwig 
Mond, who married his cousin, 
Frida, only child and heir of 
Adolph Meyer Lowenthal, of 
Cologne, and the fruit of this 
marriage was Sir Alfred Moritz 
Mond, at present His Britannic 
Majesty’s First Commissioner 
of Works. 

We have no doubt that the 
lineage here set forth is entirely 
to the credit of Sir Alfred 
Mond. But it must be ad- 
mitted that Sir Alfred’s an- 
oestry dees not mark him out as 
& pre-eminently suitable person 
to devise a monument to set up 
in honour of Englishmen. A 
corner of his heart cannot but 
be in Ziegenhain, Hesse-Cassel. 
He must, being human, retain 
some feeling of loyalty for 
Cologne, the residenee of his 
grandfather, Adolph Meyer 
Léwenthal ; and with the in- 
delicacy and lack of humour 
which characterises our Govern- 
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ment, Sir Alfred Mond is asked 
to discharge a duty which 
is obviously far beyond his 
compass. 

Now it is possible that Sir 
Alfred Mond is an admini- 
strator of genius. We know 
nothing about him save his 
lineage. It is possible that our 
poor degenerate old country 
cannot be governed without 
the help of German blood and 
German bone. It is possible 
that we must still rely upon a 
statesman who, born at Farn- 
worth and educated at Chelten- 
ham and St John’s College, 
Cambridge, is English in no 
other than a legal sense. Clear 
though his citizenship is, we 
cannot forget Ziegenhain and 
Cologne. After all, we are— 
even the best of us—shaped 
and formed by our ancestry. 
A man cannot easily forget the 
cradle of his race, and if it 
be necessary for the welfare of 
Great Britain that the gifts of 
Sir Alfred Mond should be em- 
ployed in our Government, then 
let him be made Prime Mini- 
ster or Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Let him sit upon 
the Woolsack or direct the 
Board of Trade. But remove 
him instantly from the Com- 
mission of Works. For it is 
plainly an insult to our dead 
soldiers that the shrine in 
Hyde Park, or any other shrine 
where Englishmen are hon- 
oured, should be touched by 
one who, two generations ago, 
belonged body and soul, and 
still by race belongs, to Ziegen- 
hain in Hesse-Cassel. 
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us with the unexpected. No 
sooner do they suffer a reverse 
in the field than they ery aloud 
for peace. They change the 
channel through which the 
aspiration should pass, but the 
aspiration is ever the same. 
And their manceuvres should 
deceive nobody. They made 
war at their own time. They 
stage-managed the prelimin- 
aries with excellent skill. The 
Austrian prince was killed at 
the right hour and in the right 
place. The fierce demands of 
Austria were so cunningly 
framed that Serbia's refusal of 
them was a foregone conclu- 
sion. “It was our war,” 
boasted Herr Harden: “we 
willed it.” And when the hour 
strikes it will be our peace, If 
theCentral Powers could under- 
stand that it would save them 
a vast deal of trouble, and 
would preserve our material- 


istic Radical press from the 
sad necessity of repeating, 
parrot-wise, that there are no 
terms of peace which they 
would not gladly consider. 
The new peace offensive has 
been conducted on three fronts 


simultaneously. On the Mur- 
man Coast the Germans have 
been strangely magnanimous. 
They are ready to promise that 
they will not attack Hastern 
Karelia if the Entente troops 
are withdrawn from that dis- 
trict. This offer was the more 
easily made, because the Ger- 
mans have no troops wherewith 
they could attack Eastern 
Karelia, even if they would. 
The offer made to Belgium is 
yet more foolish, Germany 
makes no promise of restora- 
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tion or reparation, but if Bel. 
gium choose, she may be 4 
neutral until the war is over, 
and if she persuades the Allieg 
to restore to Germany her lost 
colonies, she may even enj 
some measure of political and 
economic independence, That 
suggestion is stupid enough, 
and the Germans have always 
been stupid; but it is easily 
surpassed by the so-called 
Austro-Hungarian Note, whieh 
was presented to all the powers 
and to the Pope simultane. 
ously, and with a great flourish 
of trumpets. It bears all the 
marks of German manufacture, 
It is discursive, hypooritical, 
and disingenuous. It affectss 
love of peace, which the Austro- 
Hungarians severely repressed 
in 1914, and all the while you 
know that what it wants is 
a ehanee for Hindenburg to 
reconstruct his lines of defence 
and to strengthen his armies, 
And how is it possible that 
the Austrians should expect us 
at this late hour to believe in 
their good faith? An intimate 
acquaintance with “scraps of 
paper,” and with the respect 
which Germany and Austria 
have shown for treaties, makes 
us wonder at the effrontery of 
those who have put forth this 
last attempt to rob the Entente 
of the fruits of victory. 
What, then, were we asked to 
do? The Austrians invited all 
the world to sit round a baize 
cevered table and discuss. The 
oratery of the diplomatists 
was not to silence the thunder 
of the guns. The war might 
go on in the field, while the 
wiseacres tricked one another 
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about the terms of peace. Nor 
were the spoken words to pos- 
sess & binding force, The dis- 
putants, conversing in secret, 
were to have been free to reject 
the terms offered or received, 
according to their will, What 
good the meeting could have 
done to the Allies, who are 
now finishing the war on the 
battlefield, where alone it can 
be finished, does not appear. 
Its advantage to the Central 
Powers, who want nothing so 
much as breathing-space, is 
apparent to us all, 

With an hypocrisy which 
the Prussians must envy, 
Austro-Hungary deplored ‘‘the 
' eatastrophe of a suicidal con- 
tinuation of the struggle.” 
Well might she do this, as 
when she wrote the Note she 
was incapable of continuing 
the struggle herself, and hoped 
that her foes would be kind 


enough to desist also, She for- 
gets by this time the havoc she 
wrought in Serbia, the many 


foul deeds which have been 
perpetrated, with her conniv- 
ance, in Russia and Rumania, 
and everywhere where the 
armies of the Central Powers 
have penetrated. And so she 
talks complacently of catas- 
trophes and suicides. “The 
opposing conceptions of indi- 
vidual belligerent States,” she 
thinks, “‘weuld likewise form 
the subject of discussion and 
mutual enlightenment, as well 
as the general principles that 
shall serve as a basis of peace 
and the future relations of 
States to one another.” This 
is the merest pedantry, and it is 
evident that Austria, conscious 
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of her own defeat and discom- 
fort, is wholly unconscious of 
the just anger against her and 
her allies which burns in the 
breasts of the whole Entente. 
But, living in a fool’s para- 
dise, Austro-Hungary thinks 
that nothing is necessary save 
discussion. ‘No disadvan- 
tage,” she says, “could arise 
therefrom for the States repre- 
sented.” No disadvantages for 
her, maybe; but for us? It 
would hardly profit us if, while 
we were discussing abstract 
politics with Austria, the Ger- 
mans straightened out their 
lines and added to their store of 
shells and guns. As Austria 
has nothing to fear, so she has 
everything to hope from her 
manoeuvre. “Far from being 
harmful,” she continues, “ such 
an exchange of views could 
only be useful for the cause of 
peace. What, the first time, 
does not succeed, can be re- 
peated, and what has already 
been done has, perhaps, at 
least contributed to the clarifi- 
cation of views. Streams of 
pent-up human kindness would 
be released, in whose warmth 
everything essential would re- 
main; and, on the other hand, 
much that is antagonistic and 
to which excessive importance 
is still attributed would dis- 
appear.” How the diplomatist 
who wrote these words must 
have laughed as they fell upon 
his paper! ‘Streams of pent- 
up human kindness,” indeed! 
He will not be asked to use 
much force to dam these in 
England or in France or in the 
United States. The Allies 
have no kindness for the Cen- 
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tral Powers, either pent-up or 
flowing in an open channel; 
and when the Germans and 
Austrians have mastered this 
fact, perhaps they will abstain 
from the writing of notes and 
the shedding of insincere tears. 
They believe it sound policy, 
no doubt, to affect at the 
eleventh hour a sympathy and 
a pity which they did not feel 
when they were putting the 
wretched Serbians to the edge 
of the sword. But they will 
hardly stir the interest of Lord 
Lansdowne, and as a poster at 
the coming election, for which 
it was composed, the Austro- 
Hungarian Note will fail com- 
pletely. 

It was Germany herself who 
gave the final answer to Aus- 
tria’s hankering after peace. 
On the same day on which the 
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Note was issued to the ; 
passenger steamer, the Galway 4 
Castle, was torpedoed in g 
rough sea and without warn. _ 
ing. There were on the ship © 
just those persons whom the — 
Germans delight to murder— 
women and children and in- _ 
valid soldiers. The Germans — 
sank the Galway Castle, and © 
with the Galway Castle me 4 
sank also the poor little cockle- — 
boat to which Austria had © 4 
intrusted her and their hoped 
of deceiving the Allies. The © 
Allies are not deceived, No. 
body will join the representa. © 
tives of the Central Powers “ty 

a conference. Those “ pent- 
streams” will not be released 
and Germany and Austria will © 
never know peace again until © 

it is dictated to them by the 
victorious Entente. 
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